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•► INTRODUCTION Jim Paul 

An analysis of the present nature and future course of the 
Algeria regime is indispensable for any assessment of the con- 
temporary Middle East. MERIP has published two important 
articles on Algeria— Karen Farsoun's "State Capitalism in 
Algeria" (No. 35) and Mahfoud Bennoune's "Algerian Peasants 
and National Politics" (No. 48). The following piece by Nico 
Kielstra introduces the question of the Algerian Agrarian 
Reuolution. 

CONTRADICTOR Y DEVELOPMENT 

In the course of a long and brutal colonial experience, Algeria 
produced an influential national liberation movement and an 
important body of revolutionary theory in the work of Frantz 
Fanon. In the period immediately following independence, it 
attracted international attention with a system of worker's 
self-management. As the colonial settlers fled, the new regime 
swiftly confiscated their property and declared a variety of 
radical social measures. It later nationalized big foreign capital 
and pursued a policy of economic independence through rapid 
industrialization. In short, Algeria emerged as the most appeal- 
ing and progressioe of the region's "radical nationalist" regimes. 
But the limits of the Algerian experience have become 
increasingly apparent Soon after independence, the new 
regime moved to muzzle the left, defend the Algerian bour- 
geoisie, impose controls on worker's self-management and in- 
stall a rigid bureacratic system. Internal conditions were marked 



by high unemployment, urban crowding, inflation, malnutri- 
tion, a stagnant and impoverished agriculture and resurgent 
Islamic fundamentalism. Lacking a stable class base and con- 
temptuous of its own political party, the Algerian regime 
began to depend increasingly on the loyalties of the military 
officer corps. Left organizations were banned; oppositionists 
jailed or exiled; and the working class repressed. The increasing 
stream of Algerians migrating overseas for work confirmed 
that the Algerian path to economic and social deoelopment 
was seriously flawed. 

French colonial settlers had seized over three million hec- 
tares of the best agricultural land in Algeria, but contrary to 
colonial myths settler agriculture was never a particularly 
profitable endeavor Scant rainfall, poor soil and other un- 
favorable natural conditions kept productivity tow. The col- 
onial banks refused to provide agricultural credit and the col- 
onial state had to subsidize farming. Consequently, the forces 
of production in settler agriculture were not highly developed. 
The Algerian peasantry, crowded into the least productive 
lands, attempted to eke out a bare subsistence. 

About two thirds of the Algerian population lived on the 
land at the time of independence, but only half actually 
owned small plots. The rest were either unemployed, dis- 
placed, sharecroppers, seasonal or permanent agricultural 
workers. More than 90 percent of this agricultural population 
existed within the traditional sector, where extreme poverty 
and backwardness prevailed. 
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From independence until the proclamation of the Agrarian 

Revolution in 1971, the regime systematically neglected the 
condition of the peasantry and the development of agriculture. 
Social relations in the traditional sector were allowed to stag- 
nate, apparently for fear of antagonizing the agrarian bour- 
geoisie. Even the former settler farms, transformed into the 
self-managed sector, were ignored and starved of capital so 
that they were not able to reproduce the rather dilapidated 
plant inherited at the time of independence. 

This neglected agriculture yielded poor crops, its pro- 
duction falling far short of meeting the country's needs. 
Cereal harvests in 1972, a good year, barely reached the level 
of production in 1962, although the population had grown in 
the interim from 11 to 16 million. Rising food imports cut 
sharply into development plans; by 1975, the regime had to 
spend nearly a quarter of its oil earnings on food imports. At 
the same time, rising food prices cut into the real wages of 
ffte urban working class. 

The peasantry also faced worsening poverty. Unable to 
raise enough food for their own subsistence, they suffered 
from one of the lowest levels of caloric food intake in the 
world— even worse than conditions in India according to a 
1970 UN report. According to an Algerian government esti- 
mate in the mid-1970s, close to half of the rural population 
depended for survival on earnings repatriated by migrant 
markers. 

The poverty of the agricultural sector caused further 
serious problems for the regime. It forced a continual flood of 
people off the land and into the cities. The working class grew 
rapidly in size from about 300,000 at independence to more 
than a million in 1977. Even more significant was the rapid 
growth of the industrial proletariat in the large modem units 
of heavy industry promoted by the state. The giant El Hagfar 
steel complex was symbolic of this development, employing 
more than 10,000 workers by the mid-1970s. Overall the num- 
ber of workers in large factories has grown to over 200,000. 

However, the capitalist labor market could not provide 
enough jobs. Although nearly a million persons had migrated 
overseas for work by the mid-1970s, unemployment continued 
to rise. Employers, including the state, kept wages frozen and 
the regime was able to impose its own leadership on the trade 
unions. Nevertheless, there were frequent disputes over pay 
and working conditions and sometimes also over control of the 
work process. In 1971, the regime responded to this rising 
pressure by announcing the Charter of the Agrarian Revolu- 
tion and the Charter of Socialist Management which granted a 
limited form of management participation. But the participa- 
tion system did not work. Between 1969 and 1974, the num- 
ber of strikes — many of them wildcats — grew from 72 to 
more than 250. Workers also resorted to sabotage and slow- 
downs, greatly reducing productivity. The regime threatened 
union leaders, denounced trouble-makers and arrested some 
workers, but it failed to prevent continued protest actions. 

As the European economy slowed down, overseas labor 
migration ceased to provide alternative employment. Peasants 
have continued to pour into the cities, enlarging the alienated 
and unstable mass of urban unemployed liable to be mobilized 
by critics of the regime. Conditions for workers and the un- 
employed continued to deteriorate as inflation reduced real 
wages and living conditions in the crowded cities became in- 
creasingly intolerable. Housing was scarce, meat unobtainable, 
and public transport extremely slow and unreliable. In response. 



work stoppages and sabotage spread further, culminating in 

major strikes by truckers and the Algiers dock workers in 
1977. In an effort to head off more trouble, the regime 
announced a big wage increase. 

An impoverished agriculture also failed to provide a mar- 
ket for the products of the new state industries. Small peasant 
proprietors, on the verge of starvation, could not afford good 
seed or simple hand tools, much less fertilizer, pumps and 
tractors. State planners realized that unless the agricultural 
sector was transformed both as a source of production and of 
consumption, the ambitious plans for the Algerian economy 
would be reduced to a shambles. 

For ail /fa powerful positions in state and society, the 
Algerian bourgeoisie has been in an ambiguous and somewhat 
threatened position since 1970. Those who held rural land 
were most exposed, since the Agrarian Revolution directly 
challenged agricultural property rights of large landholders. 
Unable to block the Charter of the Agrarian Revolution 
itself, the Algerian bourgeoisie set out to block and circum- 
vent its implementation. Using connections in the concerned 
ministries as well as loopholes in the laws, quite a few land- 
holdings were kept intact. Nevertheless, many rural bour- 
geois were not able to escape and their lands were expro- 
priated. 

Under these circumstances, the bourgeoisie assumed for 
the first time a position of direct opposition to the regime. 
Taking advantage of discontent among the working class and 
the peasantry as well as the political opening presented by the 
Natiorujl Charter, the bourgeoisie pressed its offensive in an 
increasingly visible way around 1975. This offensive took 
several forms, including efforts to block official programs 
through non-cooperation, sabotage of production and trade, 
hoarding and slowing down deliveries and a public ideological 
attack. In March 1976, a number of well-known politicians, 
including Ferhat Abbas and YussefBen Khedda, issued a man- 
ifesto denouncing the regime. Such attacks contained a 
mixture of liberalism and Islamic fundamentalism that re- 
flected the heterogeneous origins and aspirations of the 
Algerian bourgeoisie, the diversity of its audience and per- 
haps the sources of its foreign support as well. Its audience 
and foot soldiers were conservative shopkeepers, disenchan ted 
youth, elements of the urban unemployed, and members of 
the state bureaucracy. 

It is in this context that the Algerian Agrarian Revolution 
must be examined, six years after its inception. The impact 
of the Agrarian Revolution, its limits and dynamic, tell us 
much about the path of Algerian society in the period ahead. 
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When Algeria gained independence in 19G2, about 40 percent 
of the French farmers left their farms, abandoning about 800, 
000 hectares of land. Algerian authorities were faced with the 
problem of maintaining productivity on these farms, which 
provided the food supply of the urban population. Meanwhile, 
Algerian workers organized workers' management committees 
on the abandoned farms. The government soon legalized these 
committees, and in the fall of 1963 it expropriated the remain- 
ing French farms and included them under the workers* self- 
management system. Of 2.7 million hectares of French farms, 
some 3400,000 hectares just "disappeared"; they were appro- 
priated by private Algerians in some legal or illegal way. On 
the remaining 2.4 million hectares, a new socialist sector in 
agriculture arose. 

The Ben Bella regime (1962-65) attached great ideological 
importance to this sector, protraying it as the vanguard of a 
new socialist Algeria based on a system of worker's self-man- 
agement.^ The regime's emphasis on workers* self-management 
in agriculture was closely related to a key political myth : that 
the Algerian Revolution was fought by the peasantry to regain 
land taken by the French.^ This myth partially reflected reali- 
ty. Most of the combattants in the Revolution were probably 
of peasant origin, but the Revolution was organized and led 
by members of the recently urbanized petty bourgeoisie, 
often former minor officials and salaried employees. This 
group had enough education to obtain a general perspective on 
the political situation, and v/ss most directly blocked in its 
career expectations by discriminatory French colonial atti- 
tudes and regulations. 

After independence, it legitimated its political power in 
terms of revolutionary peasant leadership. However, most of 
these leaders realized that the country's development depend- 
ed mainly on rapid industrialization and that this industriali- 
zation could be fmanced only from oil and gas revenues and 
not from a very limited surplus squeezed from a relatively 
poor agriculture. 



THE BOURGEOISIE 

Official socialism and the large private sector in the Algerian 
economy have always coexisted uneasily. The main problem is 
not the large sector of small retail shops, which no one has 
ever seriously considered nationalizing. It is rather the power- 
ful private wholesale sector and the more modest private light 
industry. 

The Muslim bourgeoisie was not strongly developed in 
colonial Algeria, representing not more than one percent of 
the population. Its capital reserves were far too limited to 
finance the development of heavy industry, so the Algerian re- 
gime had to choose between developing state industries or re- 
maining completely dependent on foreign investments. When 
oil and gas revenues rose rapidly in the 1960s, the case was 
decided in favor of state industries, with foreign investors 
allowed only a minority interest. To stimulate the develop- 
ment of these state industries, the government has consistently 
controlled wages and the level of consumption. However, the 
bourgeoisie in commerce and light industry' wants to promote 
a consumer society to foster sales; it opposes rapid develop- 
ment of state industry based on relatively low wages and 8 
high level of reinvestment. 

The boui^eoisie played a modest role in the independence 
movement. After independence, the need for skilled and 
highly-trained officials gave it a strong grip in the new state ap- 
paratus, but it never gained complete domination. Some of the 
Algerian bourgeoisie had hoped to take over French business- 
es, but workers and leftists prevented this by occupying some 
of these enterprises and inaugurating a system of workers' 
self-management. This weak state apparatus could do tittle else 
than legalize this initiative, since none of the irregular armed 
forces, on which its power was based, would have been willing 
to fight for the interests of the bourgeoisie. However, the 
bourgeoisie was able to protect its own holdings. The disap- 
pearance of most French wholesale and retail traders caused a 



sharp increase in business for Algerians established in these 
branches. Between 1962 and 1970, internal government dis- 
agreements prevented the nationalization of Algerian-owned 
means of production. So the former French enterprises, of 
which agriculture was the most important, became the show- 
case to legitimate Algeria's claims to socialism. 

The stagnation of productive private investment, especi- 
ally in light industry, was probably decisive in overcoming the 
government's hestitaUon about land reform. In the first de- 
velopment plan (1967), private initiative was left with respon- 
sibility for expansion of light industry, even though it was to 
provide a major share of the much-needed new employment. 
Although far less than the state's oil and gas revenues, consid- 
erable private capital existed that could have been invested in 
light industry. The annual investment fund of the Algerian 
bourgeoisie amounts to at least DA 800 million.* In 1970, 
total private investments amounted to DA 3,500.^ Even 
at a very low rate of profit, these investments would produce 
over DA 100 million annually in net profits. Commerce's 
share in the 1970 GNP amounted to DA 4,920 million, of 
which 90 percent was in private hands.^ Here, reinvestable 
profits may have amounted to some DA 500-1000 million a 
year. Finally, annual land rents accruing to large private land- 
owners have been estimated at between DA 100 and 200 
million. 

Out of the total annual accumulation of at least DA 
800 million, only an average of DA 112.5 million a year was 
invested in industry between 1967 and 1974. And of DA 
282.5 million of industrial investments from 1967 to 1970, 
only 5.3 percent was financed from agricultural sources. Land 
rents, therefore, contributed minimally to industrialization. 

Deducting industrial investments, some DA 700 million 
were available annually for other private investment. Of this 
sum, about DA 390 million were placed in bank and postal 
accounts,^ through which they became available for public 
investment. Some of the remainder was certainly exported, 
in spite of tight government regulations. Unfavorable black 
market exchange rates for the Algerian dinar make large-scale 
illegal capital export unattractive, however, in comparison to 
highly profitable speculative activities within Algeria. At least 
DA 300 million and probably more were invested in unpro- 
ductive commercial activities. The large number of entre- 
preneurs had already overcapitalized the commercial sector.® 
Such a situation tends to lengthen commercial chains (increas- 
ing the number of middlemen), to stimulate speculation and in 
general to result in a rise of retail prices. These merchants' 
short-term interests are opposed to the government's policy 
of austerity and priority to private investment. A rapid general 
rise in the standard of living would be more profitable for this 
group than a high rate of public investment. 

If the government can eliminate land rent and increase 
public participation in commerce, this parasitic capital accu- 
mulation will be directed to the benefit of the standard of liv- 
ing of part of the peasantry. An oppositional group would be 
weakened and some political support gained among the poor 
rural population. The second Four Year Plan (1974-77) and 
the National Charter (1976) provide for major state partici- 
pation in light industries, thus further weakening the prospects 
of the entrepreneurial bourgeoisie. 

•«1 = DA 3.92 (1978). 
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THE TRADITIONAL SECTOR 

After independence, life continued as before for the peasants 
in the traditional sector of agriculture. Migration to France 
provided the only hope of relief from their acute poverty. 
Social inequities in the countryside increased, as the inter- 
mediate sector'' of privately-owned medium and large farms 
prospered in the late 1960s and began to purchase many 
new tractors.^ 

Except for the rebellion in Kabylia in 1963-64, the pea- 
santry remained passive, but in the late 1960s some provin- 
cial governors began to report an increasing peasant dissatis- 
faction towards the state and its ideologj'.^ This dissatisfac- 
tion was not expressed in open political opposition, but in a 
turn towards traditional folk religion as opposed to the puri- 
fied, orthodox Islajii propagated by the state. The peasantry 
had reacted against French colonialism by a similar retreat into 
traditionalism. It thus represented a certain security risk to the 
state. The peasantry might not rebel spontaneously, but it 
might be mobilized by any of the existing right or left-wing 
urban-based opposition groups, just as the urban-based nation- 
alist movement had rapidly mobilized the peasants in 1964-56. 
A regional peasant rebellion would not immediately overthrow 
a regime supported by the professional army. But even minor 
civil disorder would certainly contribute to the long-term 
political destabilization of the country. 

ORIGINS OF THE SELF-MANAGED FARMS 

From the beginning, the workers' self-management system did 
not work very well. In the anarchic period right after indepen- 
dence, peasant revolutionaries made few attempts to occupy 
French-owned land. Over half a million people from the coun- 
tryside, including many combattants, rushed to the cities to 
take the place of the departing French. Most rural combattants 
were unemployed or underemployed youths &om the tradi- 
tional sector of agriculture. Few were recruited among the 
year-round workers on French farms, who had permanent 
jobs and were closely supervised by French authorities. It was 
not the rank and file of unskilled workers, but educated 
Algerians, former overseers, agricultural technicians and skilled 
employees, who initiated the workers' councils. They continue 
to dominate the workers' councils to this day.^° 

Economic prospects for the new socialist sector in agricul- 
ture were not brilliant. Agricultural equipment was delapi- 
dated, since French farmers had not replaced it in the final 
years before independence. The banks— not nationalized until 
1966— refused to provide agricultural credit. ^^ And the skilled 
Algerian workers knew only the technical aspects of farm 
work; they were not trained in economic management. 

State support for the new socialized farms was verbose 
but not very effective. A small Trotskyist faction in the state, 
apparatus favored autonomous workers' self-management, but 
this faction controlled only the propaganda machinery. A large 
faction, especially among minor officials, opposed socialist 
forms of enterprise and gave them merely token support. The 
strongest faction at the top, including the first two ministers 
of agriculture, Auzegane and Mahsas, favored strong, central- 
ized state control over the socialist sector. They imposed gov- 
ernment-nominated directors on the socialist farms, who 
effectively controlled management in accordance with minis- 
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Top: French Colonialist with "his" peasants. 
Bottom : PesKonts in a nursery in Mltidja. 



terial directives. And official organizations assumed responsi- 
bility for credit, supplies and marketing. 

Between 1963 and 1966, the government regrouped 
22,000 farms, covering 2.4 million hectares, into about 2000 
huge agricultural enterprises. This was an error, for in agricul- 
ture, economies of scale are not effective over a certain limit 
—no more than 250-300 hectares even in wheat-growing— so 
large farms may be inefficient. It is very difficult to manage 
huge agricultural enterprises, even for skilled and experienced 
agronomists, which most of the directors were not. Further- 
more, the new large-scale farms made self-management even 
more difficult. Unskilled worliers lost all control over manage- 
ment and all interest in exercising their legal rights of partici- 
pation. 

Up to 1972, production remained below colonial levels. 
The government held down wheat prices to prevent a rise in 
urban wages. Wine exports declined in the face of French 
import restrictions. And the government bureaucracy could 
not provide enough effective management and marketing to 
make fruit and vegetable growing profitable. Workers on the 
farms were entitled to a share in the profits, but since profits 
were rare, the government-guaranteed minimum wage became 
the workers' real wage- Approximately 170,000 year-round 
agricultural workers became in fact state employees. They had 
the advantage of a regular job — in a country where unemploy- 
ment was running 40 percent — but their wages were low com- 
pared to urban wages. 

The Boumedienne government, which took over In 1965, 
maintained the sociaist farms, but quite realistically dropped 
them as the ideological showpiece of Algerian socialism. State- 
owned heavy industry assumed the major role in official 
propaganda. 

THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 

The Charter of the Agrarian Revolution was proclaimed by 
presidential decree in 1971. The program was divided into 
three phases. In the first phase, arable state and communal 
lands, which previously had been used for pasture or leased to 
private farmers, were to be given out to landless laborers or 
small peasants without enough land. 

In the second phase, all absentee landlords' property 
greater than five hectares was to be expropriated. So was all 
land worked directly by the owner, in so far as the owner's net 
income from the land exceeded about DA 13,500 a year — 
the equivalent of the maximum salaries paid on state farms. 
The owners were to receive an indemnification in treasury 
paper payable in 15 years with 2.5 percent yearly interest. 

The land that became available under the first and second 
phases of the Agrarian Revolution was to be given out on a 
permanent basis, with no right of resale and with the obliga- 
tion of cultivating it personally. It was to be given to landless 
laborers and small landowning peasants with a net agricultural 
income of less than DA 3,000 a year. The size of the parcels 
were to guarantee a net yearly income of at least DA 3,750 a 
year — the legal minimum wage. The beneficiaries were to 
organize themselves into production cooperatives averaging 
10 • 25 members, and to work the land in common. This 
rule was to be suspended only when the authorities decided 
that a cooperative was not practically feasable. Such coopera- 
tives could obtain easy credit facilities for productive invest- 
ments. Small landowning peasants who wei« not beneficiaries 



of the Agrarian Revolution could join existing cooperatives 

or constitute their own voluntary cooperatives. The state 
guaranteed cooperative members a net yearly income of about 
DA 3,000, paid in monthly advances, while the additional 
profits were to be divided among the members once a year. If 
a cooperative began to grow new crops that were not immedi- 
ately productive — such as orchards — the state agreed to pay 
the cooperative members the legal minimum wage of approxi- 
mately DA 15 a day as long as the crops remained unproductive. 
All production cooperatives (C APR As*) in a municipality 
were to be organized into a marketing and service cooperative 
(CAPCS) for more efficient use of agricultural machinery. A 
CAPCS would buy cooperatives' produce and resell it to local 
retailers, and could set up a non-profit store for members. All 
CAPCSs in a province were grouped together into a provincial 
marketing cooperative (CO PEL) that was to buy the surplus 
production from the different CAPCSs and resell it to retailers 
within the province. A national state company, the OFLA, was 
to buy the surpluses from these COFELs for sale in other prov- 
inces or for export. 

In the third phase of the Agrarian Revolution, fiock 
ownership in the southern steppe zone was to be limited to 
220 animals per household. Those who owned more sheep 
were to be obliged to sell them within two years. Herdsmen 
without property were to receive 100 sheep each from the 
government and would be obliged to participate in the same 
system of cooperatives as the beneficiaries of the first two 
phases. Finally, in places where a considerable number of 
beneficiaries live far from their land, new "socialist" or 
"agricultural" villages would be constructed for them. 

The first phase of the Agrarian Revolution started in 1972 
and was completed at the end of 1974. The government di- 
vided 788,283 hectares of state and communal land among 
53,674 persons, organized into 2,921 production cooperatives. 
The second phase began in 1973, following a quick land survey 
in 1972. It was scheduled for completion by the end of 1974, 
but was still under way in 1976. Estimates of the amount of 
land to be expropriated vary widely, but the figure is probably 
800,000 hectares,i2 with about 70,000 persons benefitting 
from this redistribution. The third phase started in 1975 and is 
still far from completed. Five thousand big owners with a total 
of about 2,200,000 sheep would be allowed to keep about 
1,100,000. The number of animals on the available pasture 
land will certainly not be increased, so that 11,000 flocks of 
100 sheep each can be distributed. 

The total number of beneficiaries of the Agrarian Revolu- 
tion will therefore be approximately 125,000 to 140,000. 
Observations in existing "socialist" villages^^ suggest that one 
additional job will be created for every 10-15 beneficiaries, 
making 8,000 to 14,000 more jobs, mostly in the service 
sector. That brings the maximum number of persons affected 
to about 150,000. While the number seems large, it is small 
in relation to the number of potential candidates. In 1966, 
the number of rural unemployed was estimated at 623,000, to 
which should be added 220,000 pereons without sufficient 
land to make a living and 85,000 permanently employed 
workers in the private sector. Of the nearly 930,000 who 
would qualify for benefits, only about 16 percent can partici- 
pate.''' 

*CAPRA: Cooperative Agricole de Ftoduction de U Revolution Asxa^te 
CAPCS: Coopeirative Agricole Polyvalente de ComrQerclalisatioit et 
de Service 

COFEL: Cooper«tivc dc Fruits et Legumes 
OFXA: Office des Fruits et Legumes Algerians 
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Regrouping into production cooperatives is the only way 
to introduce modern agricultural techniques, but such "col- 
lectivization" meets with resistance from the peasants who are 
used to family fanning. Since recruitment is on a voluntary 
basis, those who are most willing to work under the new sys- 
tem are selected. Personal conflicts and technical problems in 
the starting phase cause the departure of 40 to 50 percent of 
the original members in some cooperatives. Thus the large 
number of potential candidates forms an important reserve 
and after a couple of years the membership of a cooperative 
is usually more or less stabilized. 

Big landowners, opposed to the Agrarian Revolution, have 
been known to pressure workers and small peasants not to 
accept a share in the cooperatives. Nevertheless, there have 
been plenty of candidates except only in the immediate 
vicinity of the major industrial centers of Algiers, Oran and 
Annaba. The government plans to settle people from other 
regions in these areas and a first settlement project was started 
in 1976 in the plain of Annaba. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE AGRARIAN REVOLUTION 

Opponents of the Agrarian Revolution, both right-wingers 
defending private property and extreme left-wingers for whom 
Algerian socialism does not go far enough, claimed that the 
Agrarian Revolution could never work and that the whole 
program would end in chaos and general discontent. It would 
take too long to discuss here all the technical problems facing 
the Agrarian Revolution, but a general evaluation is needed. 

The poUtical goals of the operation require some degree of 
technical success. Shortage of trained staff poses a major prob- 
lem. The Ministry of AgricultuiB and Agrarian Reform main- 
tains few direct contacts with the field. At the provincial level 
a charge de mission de ta revolution agraire and his assistant 
are in charge of coordination and control, but the two are 
unable to oversee everything that goes on in the field. Most are 
not trained agronomists but young military officers, loyal to 
the regime but lacking agricultural expertise. Municipal Coun- 
cils have taken some initiative, but they are not always parti- 
cularly enthusiastic about the Agrarian Revolution and peasants 
are very underrepresented on them. Provincial Directorates of 
Agriculture are supposed to offer technical advice to Municipal 
Councils and to the beneficiaries of the Agrarian Revolution. 
These directorates are understaffed and often employees are 
not eager to leave their office for the field. In general, there is 
an enormous shortage of trained agronomists and agricultural 
technicians. In 1970, Algeria had only 100 agricultural engi- 
neers, 400 technicians and 2,000 "technical agents" at its dis- 
posal, while the numbers needed were estimated at 3,500 
engineers and 78,000 "skilled workers, "^^ Since then, some 
additional personnel have been trained, but the number is 
still far too few and will probably remain so as long as agri- 
cultural specialists receive much lower salaries (20 to 30 per- 
cent less) than other technical specialists. The Algerian govern- 
ment employs many foreign technical specialists but seems un- 
willing to place them in this politically sensitive field. 

As a consequence, many of the projects of the Agrarian 
Revolution are carried out through trial and error rather than 
on the basis of scientific planning. Peasants usually understand 
quite well the technical shortcomings of projects and in badly 
planned cooperatives as many as 50 percent of the members 
abandon their •shares within a few years, considering other em- 
ployment more profitable. The legal minimum wage is about 



DA 3,750 a year, while participants in unprofitable cooperatives 
receive a guaranteed income of only DA 3,000. Part of this 
payment is made in kind and there are complaints that these 
are not always received. Nevertheless, there seem to be very 
few cases of cooperatives being definitely disbanded. Usually 
enough technical and administrative improvements are made 
and new members replace those who have left. Because of 
these trial and error procedures, the cost of projects is usually 
highei^up to 20-30 percent— than would have been the case 
with good planning. 

The members' net incomes vary from one cooperative to 
another in a range from DA 3,000 to DA 9,000 a year with an 
average somewhere between 4,000 and 4,500, This is not a 
brilliant income even by Algerian standards, but it is still more 
than an agricultural worker^^ or a small peasant would make. 
Members are usually not particularly enthusiastic about their 
income but most of them still consider it good enough to stay 
on. Young men may be tempted to seek their fortune in the 
cities or as migrant workers in France, but at present there are 
enough middle aged men with families who are willing to work 
in the cooperatives. The major problem for the future of the 
Agrarian Revolution is whether the next generation will still 
be willing to participate in the cooperatives. The real wages of 
the lowest paid urban workers are now increasing about four 
percent a year. Agricultural productivity will therefore have to 
increase about 100 percent in a generation for the peasants' 
standard of living to keep up with that of the urban workers. 
According to one estimate,^' such an increase is technically 
possible, but it would demand a rapid expansion of agricultural 
education and technical assistance, both of which are now vir- 
tually non-existent. 



AUTONOMY, MARKETING AND PRODUCTIVITY 

Due to the failure of the centralized bureaucratic management 
of the socialist farms, the government granted the cooperatives 
a considerable degree of format autonomy. In practice, how- 
ever, the municipal authorities or the provincial Director of 
Agriculture often intervene in cooperatives* affairs. The peas- 
ants resent this very much, since they have to take the finan- 
cial risks and they have— often rightly— little confidence in the 
advice of urban officials. Cooperatives seem to function best 
with minimal outside administrative control. But technical 
advice— for example, on the treatment of plant or animal 
diseases— and systematic education about modem agricul- 
tural techniques must be made available, particularly to young 
people who are usually more willing than their elders to try 
new methods. Technical expertise is much esteemed in 
present-day Algeria and agriculture needs some technolo^cal 
glamor to keep active and intelligent youths on the land. 
The marketing cooperatives are generally considered to 
be failures. The newly-appointed officials do not have the 
detailed knowledge of regional and seasonal changes of supply 
and demand necessary to market agricultural products. Nor 
does the state bureaucracy permit the rapid marketing deci- 
sions that are needed. Moreover, the marketing cooperatives 
face competition from private wholesalers, who maintain close 
mutual relations and collaborate to outbid the cooperatives. 
Although the state requires production cooperatives and so- 
cialist farms to sell their products through the cooperative 
system, they often sell part to private merchants offering 
slightly higher prices and payment in cash, while payments 
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Top: Urban volunteers assist peasajtta. 

Bottom: Street banner In Alters for the Agraiian Revolution. 
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from the official cooperative organization are often deferred 
for long periods. 

Tlie mariceting cooperatives have not stopped the steady 
rise of retail prices for fruits and vegetables caused by specu- 
lation and middlemen. The Algerian government has insisted 
for political reasons on maintaining the marketing cooperatives 
even while recognizing them as a technical and economic 
failure. This alternative marketing channel wealtens the politi- 
cal and economic grip of the anti^ocialist and anti-government 
merchants on the peasants. The merchants' profits and rate of 
capital investment have at least somewhat diminished; this 
seems to have been an objective of government policy since 
the merchants failed to invest sufficiently In light industry. 

In contrast to the socialist farms, the production coopera- 
tives made a small overall profit in the 1975-76 agricultural 
year. The Agrarian Revolution was not intended to result In 
an immediate increase in agricultuRil productivity. The prob- 
lems of starting the production cooperatives actually caused a 
sharp decline in productivity, especially when large modern 
private farms were divided up. In the long run, however, 
productivity will probably Increase. Unlike private Investors 
and landowners who preferred to invest in commerce, industry 
or real estate, peasants have no such alternatives for their 
savings and may well use them to Increase the forces of pro- 
duction. But even a modest increase in agricultural productivity 
will require large public expenditures. 

The Agrarian Revolution has had one immediate positive 
economic effect. Easy credit facilities for cooperatives have led 
to an increased demand for Algerian-made agricultural equip- 
ment and fertilizers, thereby absorbing the overproduction of 
many new national industries. 

POLITICAL IMPACT 

The Agrarian Revolution is primarily a political and ideological 
operation, made possibly by agriculture's rather modest role 
in national development plans from a purely economic point 
of view. Although in the long run the Agrarian Revolution 
may enhance agriculture's lole in national development, as an 
immediate effect, it is intended to weaken the economic and 
political position of the entrepreneurial bourgeoisie.^^ It has 
created a loyal government clientele of about 150,000 peasant 
families, thereby curbing the political influence of the con- 
servative rural and small-town bourgeoisie.'^ The regime also 
hopes the Aparian Revolution will help to reactivate the mori- 
bund National Liberation Front, the country's single political 
party. Neither the establishment of national administrative 
machinery nor the development of heavy industry lent them- 
selves to grass-roots mobilization of political militants. By con- 
trast, the Agrarian Revolution is implemented by local bodi^ 
consisting of elected Municipal Councils and an equal number 
of others drawn from NLF mass organizations: local party 
cells, the youth organiKation, the women's organization, the 
peasant union and the trade union. Thus, party activities at the 
local level are geared into an important practical task. 

The government encourages city dwellers such as officials, 
workers, salaried employees and students to participate in 
volunteer projects, to visit and work in cooperatives. The stu- 
dent volunteer corps is by far the most important. In 1976, 
10,000 of Algeria's 35,000 university students participated in 
it during the summer holidays. These student volunteers also 
act as unofficial Inspectors, reporting directly to the provincial 
governor and the Ministry of Agriculture. Such unofficial 



reports aie an alternate channel of Inform atioti froni the 
reports of the local authorities, and have led to the exposure 
of technical errors and administrative abuses. The journalists 
of the semi-official newspaper £/Moud/a/ied also independently 
produce critical articles on cooperatives and socialbt villages. 
As a final check on administrative abuses, the President's 
office has its own supervision and information networic of all 
developments concerning the Agrarian Revolution. Serious 
problems are thus brought directly to the attention of President 
Boumedienne. In some cases, peasants liave shocked local 
authorities by writing complaints to the President and getting 
direct intervention in response. 

The Agrarian Revolution Is clearly a form of political 
mobilization, although it is doubtful whether this mobiliza- 
tion will stimulate participation in Party affairs. For most 
Algerians, the Agrarian Revolution is not a Party project but 
President Boumedienne's personal project, and it does not 
affect their view of the party so much as their support for 
Boumedienne as a political leader.^*' 

THE MYTH OF THE PEASANTRY 

The Agrarian Revolution has led to a revival of the political 
myth of the peasant revolutionary and the idealization of 
peasant values abandoned after the failure of the socialist 
farms. The peasant myth has gained credence in its identi- 
fication with the rural unemployed and underemployed, 
who provided the majority of combatants (and victims) 
during the war of independence. Official propaganda now 
represents the peasantry as an example of austerity, diligence, 
Islamic orthodoxy and Arab cultural authenticity, opposed 
to a mor« easy-going, comfort-loving, religiously lax and wes- 
ternized urban life-style, Algeria's development plans are 
mainly based on industrialization and urbanization, to be 
financed by a rapid accumulation of social capital and by a 
relatively low level of private consumption in spite of increasing 
national prosperity. The peasant mythology reinforces such 
policy options by urging upon urban workers the peasant 
values of austerity, clean living and uncompromising na- 
tionalism. But the austere, hard working, orthodox and na- 
tionalistic peasant remains a political myth. The pauperiza- 
tion of the over-populated traditional agricultural sector 
during the colonial period made even the older rural popu- 
lation largely dependent on migrant labor. ^^ For elderly men, 
the peasant way of life has become a place of old-age retire- 
ment for the successful and a refuge for the incompetent and 
unsuccessful. This is also true for the younger generation who 
tend to see rural life, and employment in agriculture in parti- 
cular, as an indication of social failure. 

The peasants are generally religious, but their traditional 
folk religion is unorthodox and could be mobilized as an 
emotional surrogate for progressive social aspirations.^^ 
Traditional forms of peasant cooperation were limited by 
the pervasive factionalism and rivalry between kinship groups. 
The peasants' values and lifestyle have been less westernized 
than those of most of the urban population, but the political 
result is regionalism as opposed to nationalism. Regionalist 
tendencies are reinforced by the heritage of autonomy that the 
local resistance networks enjoyed during the war of indepen- 
dence. These tendencies brought Algeria to the brink of civil 
war and dissolution during the first two years after indepen- 
dence* and are a potential danger to the regime, if mobilized 
by rival political factions either on the right or the left. 



The Agrarian Revolution proposed to create a wholly 
new, untraditional type of peasantry and to inculcate the 
urban population with this new peasantry's value system. 
It will certainly not succeed In this over-ambitious task. But 
the immediate practical purposes of the Agrarian Revolution 
are rather modest and will probably be reached to some de- 
gree. On the ideological level, the beneficiaries of the Agrarian 
Revolution are in fact a new type of peasantry, linked to the 
central government in a way which is unique among rural 
groups. While peasants usually mistrust outside authorities, 
this new group tends to associate Its advantages with the 
central government and the official ideology. On the other 
hand, it associates technical problems and administrative 
failures with the local boui^eoisie that still dominates the 
lower administrative echelons. Thus, a new alliance is growing 
between a part of the peasantry and the urt)an political class 
that dominates national policy. In its style of life, the new 
peasantry will probably adopt modem urban working class 
standards of comfort (while the workers will certainly not 
adopt peasant standards). As a sign, tele^ion sets are becomir^ 
a popular consumption item In the new socialist villages. 

Left-wing urban opposition groups based among students 
and trade union activists have rallied to the government over 
the Agrarian Revolution. In return, the regime allows student 
activists to investigate and evaluate the land reform projects, 
and gives trade unions more influence in workere' councils to 
counterbalance the technocrats in charge of national industries. 
So the dominance of a "state bourgeoisie" of technocrats and 
administrators is somewhat weakened without increasing the 
influence of the private entrepreneurial bourgeoisie. 

The Agrarian Revolution will not make Algeria a paradise 
on earth. Nor will it solve the country's major problems such 
as unemployment, bureaucratic inefficiency, and an inade- 
quate distribution system. But in spite of its improvised 
organization and modest practical aims, the Agrarian Revo- 
lution has resulted in positive achievements and it may well 
lay the basis for progressive developments in the future as 
well.^^ 

♦Regionalist troubles in the period immediately Bfter independence 
were mainly made by foimer tegional guenllla leadera and their (by 
then) more oi less piofesslonalized urmed retinues. Only in the Kabylian 
case was there a rather half-hearted attempt to mobilize the peasantry. 

Footnotes 



^Abandoned French industrial and service enterprises were also placed 
under tbe direction of workers' committees, but this autogettion 
inttustrielle never received much attention or support from the 
government. In fact, this sector conaisted mdnly of small workshops 
with only a few workers, without capital reserves and with few 
economic prospects. Most of them were sold to private AJeerlan 
enterpreneuis in later years. Big enterprises were only nationalized in 
later years and were never placed under a system of workers' self- 
management. Since the early 19705, there has been an official system 
of workers' committees in Algerian state-owned industries, but these 
committees have only advisory and supervisory functions and do not 
participate actively in decision-making. 

^The idea of the pure peasant revolution as opposed to tbe corrupted 
lutlonalism of the urban bourgeoisie was popularized by Fanon. 

^AARDES. Etude induttjie privee (AUer: Secretariat d'Etat su Plan, 

197B). 
'^M. Raftinot and P. Jacquemot, Le capUailtme d'etat atgerlen (Paris: 

ivlaspero, 1977), p. 379. 
^Ibtd., p. 380 

°See for example AARDES, Lei cirxiuitt commerctaux de la viande, 

(Alger: Secretariat d'Etat au Plan, 1973). 
'The intermediate sector developed in the colonial period between the 

Algerian "traditional" sector and the French "modem" sector. The 

Intermediate sector was Algerian-owned, but employed some modem 

organization and means of production. 
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The end of January saw the biggest working class upheaval 
since Tunisia won independence in 1956. A general strike 
called by the half-million strong Union generate des travailleurs 
tunisiens (UGTT) was met with violence by the regime. Army, 
police and paramilitary units joined in a general offensive 
against the workers, leaving more than two hundred dead* and 
hundreds more injured and arrested. The strike was called to 
protest official attacks on the union as well as the regime's 
economic policies. It represented a sharp break between the 
unions and the ruling Destourian Socialist Party which have 
hitherto worked closely together. A growing economic crisis, 
marking the end of a long period of relative prosperity, has co- 
incided with a political crisis over the succession to Tunisia's 
ailing ruler, Habib Bourguiba. 

Although the regime has blamed the strikers for the 
violence, there is increasing evidence that cl^hes were pro- 
voked by the regime in order to carry out a campaign of 
repression. It warned personnel of the American and French 
embassies in Tunis not to go to work on the day of the general 
strike in case of "violent activities" and apparently briefed 
American and French officials on the tactics it was planning to 
use. Residents of Tunis also picked up police communications 
which referred to a planned escalation flf violence. Many also 
claim that the riots were started by youngsters who were paid 
by the Destour Party to break windows and wreck cars to pro- 
vide a pretext for army intervention. 

The number of persons injured in the events numbered in 
the thousands; some 1600 were arrested, over 300 were given 
jail sentences of up to seven years, and more than 100 continue 
to be held without charges. The unchecked brutality of the 
repression is exemplified by the fact that many of those shot 
were young children playing innocently in the streets. On the 
day of the general strike and the day after, Tunisian army 

*The regime baa admitted to a deeth toU of moie than 100 and some 
estiintttes cange as bigti bjs 500. One reUable source, close to the 
Ministry of Health, put the figure at 227. 
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helicopter gunships fired without warning on anything that 
seemed from the air to be a public gathering. 

The events confirmed the existence of an armed militia 
belonging to the Destour Party. Destour Director Muhammed 
Sayyah apparently formed this militia believing that police 
forces were not sufficient for strike-breaking or other "emer- 
gency" situations. This militia, made up of young Destour 
Party members, had only been rumored before. It emei|>ed as 
a major force working parallel to the secret police and generally 
inciting to violence. Many civilian and even military deaths are 
attributed to the actions of the militia. The militia wore plain 
clothes during the events but emerged afterwards in green uni- 
forms, sometimes patrolUng the streets with regular police 
officers. Sayyah has subsequently confirmed the existence of 
the militia, admitting in a March 1, 1978 interview in Jeune 
Afrique that a group of 500 assisted the armed forces in re- 
establishing order in Tunis. It has been estimated, however, 
that the militia numbers closer to 2,500. 

Such extreme measures by the regime and the ruling 
party suggest the power of an independent working dass 
movement in Tunisia. In fact, Tunisian workers have a long 
history of militant struggle. The first union, the Confedera- 
tion generale tunisienne du travail, was founded in 1924 after 
a dock strike in Tunis which had nation wide repercussions. 
The UGTT was formed in 1946 through a fusion of already 
existing unions, but it moved to the right during the period 
of the struggle for national independence. The UGTT left 
the communist-oriented World Federation of Trade Unions 
in 1951, only a year after joining it, and adhered instead to 
the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. Through 
this body the UGTT leadership foiled close links with the 
American Federation of Labor, links which persist to this day.* 



•After the arrest of UGTT leader Habib .^chour, AFL-CIO chief George 
Meany asked Preajdent Carter to inform the Tunisian government of 
the AFL-ClO's "abhorrence" at the actions of the Tunisian govern- 
ment. 
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The UGTT has been an important segment of the Tunisian 
power structure since independence. Until January, union 
head Habib Achour was a member of the Poiiticai Bureau of 
the Destour Party. The UGTT has acted as a "transmission 
belt" for the policies of Bourguiba— its role has been as much 
to control the workers as to defend their interests. Nonetheless 
strikes have been on the increase since 1973. There were 215 
strikes in 1973 involving 18,000 workers. By 1976 the number 
of strikes had risen to 369, involving 94,000 workers. The 
strikes were usually either to demand wage increases or to pro- 
test unfair dismissals. Many were wildcat strikes, without the 
support of the UGTT, and strikers were sometimes imprisoned. 
In May 1976 one group of strikers demonstrated outside the 
headquarters of the UGTT over the lack of support from the 
union leadership, chanting "Achour, murderer!" 

A new wave of strikes began last October, with 1,200 
textile workers in ICsar Hellal who struck against the appoint- 
ment of a new manager from outside the area. Some of the 
strikers occupied the factory and were ejected by the police. 
A wider political confrontation then developed when the 
people of Ksar Hellal took to the streets to protest the arrests 
of workers who had led the occupation. Soon the Tunisian 
army intervened, brutally suppressing the demonstrators who 
fought back with a ferocity reminiscent of the days of the 
struggle for independence. The demonstrators, including women 
and children, threw stones at the soldiers, laid oil slicks for 
their vehicles and even set a trap for one of their tanks. In the 
midst of the fighting, people shouted: "The Destour Party was 
bom here and shall die here." The government concluded from 
the events of Ksar Hellal that Interior Minister Tahar Belkhaja 
had been wrong in advocating tactics of negotiation with op- 
position forces. Belkhaja was ousted from his post and the 
government adopted an Increasingly hard line. 

In November, 13,000 phosphate miners struck. Their 
demands included implementation of a 1966 law giving them 
20 percent of the profits of the mines. At the end of Decem- 
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ber, the government conceded some of their demands under 
the threat of an indefinite strike. No sooner had this strike 
been settled than 6,000 agricultural workers struck for 48 hours. 

These strikes received only lukewarm support from the 
UGTT's leadership. In January 1977, it had signed a "social 
contract" with the government to insure social stability 
during the 1977-1982 five-year plan. The minimum wage was 
raised by 33 percent, and the government pledged to stabilize 
the price of certain basic commodities. In return, Achour 
agreed to carry out a campaign to increase production and to 
see that the plan's targets were reached. The signing of the 
"social contract" did not receive the unanimous support of the 
UGTT membership. At the UGTT Congress in March 1977, a 
petition with 600 signatures was circulated rejecting the 
"social contract" and condemning the leadership for signing 
the contract without consulting the membership "in violation 
of the most elementary principles of trade union democracy." 

The response of the UGTT leadership to the strike wave 
at the end of 1977 was to issue a communique in November 
warning the government that it had eight weeks in which to 
satisfy the demands of the union. Unless these demands were 
met, the UGTT would meet in early January to decide on fur- 
ther action. It was clear to the government that a major con- 
&ontation with the unions was on the horizon. 

But the government could not agree on a response. It was 
split between those who wanted to take the hard line of repres- 
sion and those who wanted a degree of liberalization in the 
country. Some faltering steps had already been taken towards 
greater democracy in Tunisia. In May 1977, a Tunisian Human 
Rights League had h«en authorized by the government and 
had subsequently been allowed to investigate conditions in 
prisons. Mohammad Masmoudi, the former foreign minister 
in exile after a 1974 abortive attempt at unification with 
libya, was allowed to return home in December. 

By the end of the year, the government signalled it had 
opted for a hard line by firing Tahai Belkhoja, Interior Minister 
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for the past two years who bad urged policies of moderation in 
dealing wth strikers. This represented a victory for Prime 
Minister Hedl Nouira, thought to be Bourguiba's most likely 
successor, and other hard-liners in the government such as 
Defense Minister Abdallah Farhat. It was especially a victory 
for right-wing Destour Party Director Sayyah who had pushed 
hard for a change in policy and had simultaneously created the 
new party militia to strengthen his hand. 

Events moved rapidly after the cabinet crisis, Sayyah's 
militia began physical attacks against trade unionists and even 
occupied some re^onal union headquartei^. A number of 
union leaders were harrassed and arrested. The UGTT's na- 
tional council met on January 8-10 and passed a resolution 
charging that under Nouira the country "is oriented towards 
the consolidation by all possible means of a capitalist class 
which is contrary to the national interest, especially because 
this class links its interests to exploitative foreign capital." 
Achour announced his resignation &om the Political Bureau of 
the Destour Party, breaking a 40-year link between the party 
and the trade union movement. 

On January 22, the UGTT decided on a general strike as a 
warning to the government in response "to demands from the 
base who are beginning to lose patience, faced with the provo- 
cations aimed at the UGTT." The strike occuned on January 
26, revealing the full extent of the government's policy of 
non-conciliation. While the army, police and militia attacked 
the workers in the streets, the government moved to decapitate 
the UGTT, arresting Achour and all but two members of the 
confederation's executive. Predictably the government put the 
blame for the trouble on communists, Baathists and agitators 
linked to Libya. 

For the first time since independence, a curfew was 
ordered and kept in effect for over a month. The UGTT news- 
paper Ash^ha'ab, which had been highly critical of govern- 
ment policies before the events, was brought under control 
when its editor Hassan Hamoudia was arrested; numerous 
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reporters quit in protest and the paper was put under close 
supervision by the new union leadership. 

In the media vacuum created by the official repression 
(which included even a ban on the sale of Le Monde), a new 
weekly newspaper Ar~Ra'yy (The Opinion) encountered great 
success. Voice of the most conservative faction of the opposi- 
tion, led by lawyer and former minister Ahmed Mestiri, 
Ar-Ra'yy had appeared shortly before the events and gained a 
modest circulation. After a brief prohibition, it reappeared and 
its circulation rose to a healthy 50,000. People quickly snatched 
Ar-Ra'yy off the stands, consuming avidly even the cautious 
opposition of Mestiri's neo-nationalist social democracy. 

At the end of February, the government installed a new 
leadership in the UGTT at a special congress called for that 
purpose. But its problems are far from over. Achour is a popu- 
lar figure and if the government goes ahead with a treason trial 
as planned, it could spark further protests. Even though the 
government now controls the UGTT leadership, the sources 
of discontent among the rank and file workers remain or 
have worsened. 

The government actioiK have also forged a link of solidar- 
ity between workers and students. Despite warnings from the 
Minister of Education, many university and secondary school 
students went on strike to protest the official violence in the 
January events. A number of the striking students were 
arrested and some had their scholarships taken away or were 
thrown out of the university. The results of this struggle were 
a Phyrric victory for the government, for although the student 
strikes were ended, student opposition to the regime only 
intensified. 

The government's latest plans, announced at the beginning 
of March, suggest it Is fearful of further unrest. It intends to 
conscript all unemployed men between 18 and 30 into a spec- 
ial labor corps. They will be paid the minimum industrial or 
agricultural wage and will be treated as soldiers. Most signifi- 
cantly they will not be allowed to join a union. 
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Human rights is an issue which should preoccupy all progres- 
sive people. The issue has predictably become a pandora's 
box for the United States, which supports some of the most 
reactionary and repressive regimes in the world. By expanding 
economic and military aid to client states with repressive gov- 
ernments, the US promotes human ri^ts violations on a world 
scale. Citizens who question official policies and offer alterna- 
tive solutions in these states are often arrested, tortured and at 
times assassinated by police and army officers, many of whom 
received training from US experts. 

In the most cynical fashion, the US President and his 
spokespeople continuously decry the human rights situations 
of their adversaries, while treating with kid gloves gross of- 
fenders who are allies. Just as cynically, they place their stamp 
of approval on the State Department's Country Reports on 
Human Rights Practices in 105 states (February 3, 1978) 
which glosses over or simply ignores the human rights violations 
committed by US-backed regimes. A March 1978 counter- 
report issued by the Washington-based Coalition for a New 
Foreign and Military Policy fills in some omitted details and 
criticizes the State Department's survey. The following are the 
Moroccan and Tunisian critiques incorporated in the Coalition's 
rebuttal which we are reproducing with minor changes for 
MERIP readers. Morocco and Tunisia are countries which are 
receiving a high and increasing level of US economic and 
military aid and have functioned as dependable US allies in 
Middle East and African politics. 



The State Department report on Morocco describes a fairly 
open society with a pluralistic party system, a functioning 
trade union movement, freedom of the press and religion, 
etc. This is superficially accurate. But in describing the Hassan 
government's dealing with a small but consistently growing 
radical socialist movement, the report obscures a very serious 
situation by overt omissions and by minimizing severe prob- 
lems and maximizing the effects of small changes. 

It is true that several opposition parties have seen more 
than fifteen years of repression against them partially lifted 
in return for support for the government, particularly in its 
war in the former Spanish Sahara. But the political and stu- 
dent grouping which remain outside this consensus have been 
experfencing an intensified repression. Generally known as the 
Frontistes, they are Marxists who favor the establishment of a 
republic and openly support self-determination in the Sahara, 
According to Amnesty International's October 1977 Briefing 
on Morocco, upwards of 300 Frontistes were arrested in June 
1977. It is against the treatment of formations like the 
Frontistes that the State Department's claim of a "strengthen- 
ing of democratic institutions" must be judged. 

TORTURE. The report states that since the early 1970s overt 
police terror against political detainees has abated and that 
upper echelons of the government do not condone the use of 
violence against prisoners. Yet since at leastl962-63, Moroccan 
police have employed torture against political prisoners, and 
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the practice is so wide-spread that it is taken for granted as a 
major risk of opposition politics. Amnesty's October report 
comments on reports of torture : "The consistency of these 
reports indicates that torture is routine security police prac- 
tice during the interrogation of political detainees. It is inflicted 
mainiy to terrify and humiliate the detainees, but also to ex- 
tract confessions and gain information about their political 
activities and associates." 

In reaching its conclusion that torture has abated, the 
State Department report ignored Amnesty International's 
1977 Annual Report that stated: "Persistent rumors suggest 
that a number of detainees (from the June, 1977 arrests) may 
have died a£ a result of torture during interrogation by security 
police," 

A verj' serious concern is the State Department's treat- 
ment of Amnesty's report that 14 persons had died under 
torture and that others had been disabled when detained in 
the early 1970s. The State Department says that it cannot 
verify these allegations and that Amnesty's information was 
gmned from King Hassan's opponents who have much to gain 
from "discrediting the government." It should be noted that 
Amnesty b cited frequently in other country reports as an 
authoritative source. And in addition. Amnesty was suf- 
ficiently confident of its conclusions to organize an interna- 
tional campaign in the Fall of 1977 to demand an inquiry into 
the behavior of the Moroccan police. But the charge is even 
more reprehensible because it implies that the only credible 
source of information on torture is the government that is 
doing the torturing. 

ARBITRARY ARREST AND DENIAL OF A FAIR PUBLIC 
TRIAL. The State Department says that "persons detained 
since 1971 for anti-government activities have been tried in 
open court." This assertion about open trials overlooks several 
key points. First, not all those arrested for political reasons get 
any kind of trial; everyone in the political milieu of Rabat and 
Casablanca knows of the existence of special services in the 
police which have the power to act without judicial restraints. 
People disappear, legal records never exist, and the Ministry 
of Justice can quite plausibly deny a person was ever detained. 

Second, prisoners have been held incommunicado for 
months and even years before appearing in court, a flagrant 
violation of Article 82 of the Moroccan Code of Penal Pro- 
cedure. According to Amnesty International's October 1977 
Briefing, "Probably at any given time in Morocco several hun- 
dred people are being held, in police detention centers, incom- 
municado and without proper legal procedures having been 
followed." Finally, the assertion masks the fact that political 
prisoners in Casablanca had to wage a series of hunger strikes 
and other protests in order to win the release of 104 and the 
right to a trial for 139 others early in 1977, 

Regarding tiiis round of trials (January -February 1977), 
the State Department notes Amnesty's contention that in 
court the defendant's right to testify , to be presented with the 
charges against them, and to have unimpeded right to counsel 
were denied. In fact, according to Amnesty International's 
1977 Report, the trials were even woise; the defendants were 
actually removed from the courtroom for protesting the above 
with silence and were convicted of conspiring to overthrow the 
government by laolent means on the evidentiary basis of the 
possession of pamphlets, typewriters and a printing press. 
Forty -four were condemned to life in prison, of whom 35 
were tried in absenUa. The rest received penalties ranging from 
T6 



5-30 years; all received an additional two years for protesting 
the method by which they were tried. Again in May and June 
1977 hundreds of Frontistes were arrested. Following further 
prison hunger strikes another set of trials for about 100 of 
these prisoner has been set for Spring 1978. 

In the past when opponents of the regime were arrested, 
tortured— or, like El-Mehdi Ben Barka, assassinated— the op- 
position parties had internal and external networks of sup- 
porters to highlight their plight and succeeded in making in- 
ternational opinion aware of their condition. Those now under 
attack do not have a comparable support network at their dis- 
posal and therefore the authorities have dealt with them bru- 
tally. Recently Information Minister Muhammad Larbi 
Khattabi admitted that arrests of Frontistes should be seen as 
preventive acts: "it was necessary to imprison them before 
they undertook any criminal or terrorist activities." {Quoted 
in The Middle East (London), no. 42, April 1978, p. 31, em- 
phasis added.) As we have shown above, people who hold cer- 
tain political beliefs and oppose Moroccan foreign policy con- 
tinue to be ruthles^y oppressed. 

TUNISIA 

Like their findings on Morocco, the State Department's report 
on human rights in Tunisia attempts to show an improving 
situation when in fact tiie opposite is true. Although it is not 
within the time frame of the report, the violently repressed 
nationwide general strike of January 26, 1978 confums that 
the general tendency is toward increasing levels of internal 
conflict, a tendency which is bound to lead to a continuing 
deterioration of the human rights situation. 

In terms of basic human rights— freedom from the threat 
of torture, inhuman treatment or arbitrary arrest— the situ- 
ation in Tunisia has been mild by comparison with Iran, but it 
has also clearly worsened. The use of torture to prepare show 
trials, to instill fear in the opposition, and to stem growing dis- 
sidence is becoming commonplace and has been confinned by 
such groups as Amnesty International. 

The State Department's report effectively belies the claim 
that the Tunisian government is "working to mantain" a 
democratic system. For example, does a government "working 
to maintain" democracy dso, as the report notes, "dis- 
courag[eJ, through its control of the paper supply, the pre- 
paration and circulation of printed material not conforming to 
government policy"? Is it one which "usually denies permis- 
sion to hold public political meetings critical of the party or 
established institutions"? Or is it one which does not harr^s 
political activists only if they "confine themselves to verbal 
expressions of their views in private"? 

What kind of setting is Tunisia for democratic develop- 
ment if the ruling Destourian Socialist Party employes some 
2,000-2,500 men as a para-military force which is immune to 
judicial review or legal restraints? For several years some of 
them have been assigned to the University as "vigiles" (a com- 
bination of guards and monitors) who terrorize students op- 
posed to the regime or even to the presence of the "vigiles" 
on campus. At the end of 1977 and the beginning of 1978, 
groups of this party militia attacked trade unionists and their 
regional headquarters, acts which helped precipitate the 
general strike on January 26. Since then they have been seen 
in uniform patrolling the streets of Tunis, and for the first 
time their presence has been officially recognized. 

Just as detrimental to human rights in Tunisia are state- 



ments and actions of the country's President-fdr-life, Habib 

Bourguiba. Four yeais ago he decorated two men who, ac- 
cording to his public testimony, "did Tunisia a great service" 
in 1961 by killing his political opponent, Salah Ben Youssef 
in Frankfurt, Germany. (See Le Monde^ January 25, 1974). 
Those elements in the Destourian Socialist Party and the 
government who are most prone to criminal, extra-legal 
violence as an instrument for dealing with rivals and for sup- 
pressing dissent could only derive legitimacy and encourage- 
ment from such statements and acts by a Chief-of- State. In 
the Fall of 1977, Habib Achour, Secretary General of the 
Tunisian Trade Union Federation (UGTT), accused one of the 
decorated assassins of waving a revolver in a restaurant and 
bragging about a new assignment: the assassination of 
Mr. Achour. (See Jeane Afrique, #880, November 18, 1977, 
p. 25.) Mr, Achour has been in jail since January 26, awaiting 
trail on treason charges vrith a possible death penalty, while 
Uie gun-waving assassin enjoys his freedom. 

TORTURE AND CRUEL, INHUMAN OR DEGRADING 
TREATMENT OR PUNISHMENT. The report states that tor- 
ture and cniel mistreatment of prisoners have been frequently 
alleged, but that the US government has no evidence to con- 
firm these allegations. Amnesty International sections in 
France, however, reported several cases of torture following a 
wave of arrests in March 1977. A report from the Swiss 
Human Rights Lef^e, which sent observers to the trials fol- 
lowing these arrests, concluded that "the use of torture is 
widespread and systematic" and listed seven different kinds of 
torture practiced on prisoners. Moritz Leuenberger, a member 
of the Zurich Bar who also attended the trials, likewise reported 
eight methods of torture used. Leuenbei^er cited the follow- 
ing remark by the judge when prisoners attempted to show 
him marks of torture on their bodies: "You did not confess 
and that means you were not tortured. Anyone tortured 
always confesses." > - - . : i 

ARBITRARY ARREST OR IMPRISONMENT. This section 

elevates bureaucratic doubletalk to new heights. In general the 
report asserts that the Tunisian Constitution guarantees a wide 
range of political, religious and individual rights, and that the 
Tunisian government generjdly respects the Constitution. The 
section on arbitrary arrest and imprisonment confines itself to 
a single, authoritative-sounding statement: "All persons pre- 
sently imprisoned are accused of, or have been convicted of, 
committing some act proscribed by Tunisian law." Left un- 
reported is the fact that the Constitution and the laws are very 
different, and that no judicial authority exists in Tunisia with 



the power to rule on the constitutionality of laws-even if 
they contradict the Constitution. 

Thus, the Constitution guarantees the right of associa- 
tion, but the law says any new grouping must receive prior 
approval from the Ministry of Interior before functioning. 
Refusal is the rule and approval the exception. The Consti- 
tution guarantees freedom of movement, but the law gives the 
Prime Minister the power to withhold passports for foreign 
travel if the exit might be "harmful to the good reputation of 
Tunisia." The State Department report therefore errs in stating 
that "there are no legal or other restrictions on movement 
within the country, foreign travel, or emigration." The Con- 
stitution likewise guarantees freedom of expression but the 
1975 press law makes "offending the President of the Repub- 
lic or any member of the goverrunent" punishable by five 
years in jail. Writing or stating anything defamatory to any 
public official is punishable by three years. Mere possession of 
tracts or any foreign publication deemed harm&l to public 
order is punishable by up to five years. Many Tunisians have 
been jailed under these laws. 

ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT TOWARD BEING 
INVESTIGATED. The report states that the Tunisian govern- 
ment's invitation to members of the League of Human Rights 
to investigate prison conditions "illustrates Tunisia's en- 
couraging policy in this regard." The facts lead to other con- 
clusions. The League's investigation was prompted by requests 
from the wives of the March 1977 prisoners for an inquiry into 
their husbands' allegations of torture. Neither the Minister of 
Interior nor the judge in the case would allow League doctors 
to interview the prisoners, so there could be no first-hand 
determination of what had happened. From interviews with 
the lawyeis and from attending court sessions, the League was 
able to report what had already been published in the foreign 
press— that a number of prisoners publicly denounced being 
tortured during interrogation and said that they had been sub- 
jected to various psychological and physical stresses from which 
they still suffered. The League concluded its August 12, 1977 
report by saying that "the attitude of the public power in this 
matter . . . leaves a legitimate suspicion" (that torture and 
violence were employed), and by denouncing the uncoopera- 
tiveness of the government. 

At a time when authoritarian forces within Tunisia control 
the government and are attempting to assure their survival, 
human rights violations are multiplying and will continue to 
grow. The opposition in Tunisia, from left to center, h^ made 
violations of human rights a central point of their struggle to 
change the regime. 
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Economic Decline in Oman 

PFLO's New Political Strategy F,«iH^-.y 



The Sultanate of Oman has slipped out of the news headlines 
over the past two years. Thus, little is generally known about 
the present situation in that country. The following analysis 
is based on information from the Western press, and from dis- 
cussions in Aden with representatives of the People's Front for 
the Liberation of Oman (PFLO), the guerrilla organization 
that has been fighting the Omani regime since 1965. The anal- 
ysis may, in some degree, be unwelcome to those in Europe 
and the US who support the struggle of the Omani people, and 
who claim the guerrilla struggle continues unabated; but I 
believe that it is only through a rigorous search for the reality 
in Oman, not the perpetuation of myth, that a proper solidar- 
ity campaign can be built. 

THE MILITARY SITUATION 

The first point made in discussion with the PFLO is that the 
Iranian and British military presences in Oman continue, des- 
pite attempts by both Tehran and London to play them down. 
Between 1,000 and 1,500 Iranians remain in the country. In 
Dhofar, there are Iranian troops at Heirun near the Yemeni 
border (at a base code-named "Manston" by the Sultan). 
There are Iranian Phantom jets about 100 miles from the 
Yemeni frontier at the desert arbase of Thamrit, built in 
1973-74 at the Shah's request. Iranian naval and land forces 
are also stationed on the northern coast at Khasab, a position 
from which they patrol the waters of the Gulf and the 26-mile 
wide Straits of Hormuz, the strategic waterway through which 
tankers leave the Gulf. The PFLO believes that Iran is pushing 
the Sultan into fomenting a border dispute with neighboring 
Ras al-Kheimah, with the ultimate goal of annexing^it, giving 
Iran a position from which to extend its naval domination 
of the Gulf. 

The British have not pulled out, despite their loss of 
Masirah, the island airbase evacuated in March 1977.^ Some 
200 men "seconded" from the British armed forces, and an- 
other 425 British mercenaries still run the Sultan's 15,000- 
strong armed forces. The two most powerful men in the 
country are reputed to be Major Tim Landen, a former intelli- 
gence officer and now the Sultan's aide-decamp; and Tony 
Ash worth, a propaganda specialist from the Foreign Office 
who is working in the Omani Ministry of Information and is 
responsible for briefing visiting foreign journalists.^ The com- 
mander of the army in Dhofar is Brigadier Charles Huxtable. 
The head of the civil development program in the province, 
aimed at extending government control into the mountains, is 
Martin Robb, a former officer in the Special Air Services, 
a counter-insurgency force. 
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Beyond the physical presence of these forces there is a 
base and command structure ready to receive additional forces 
if necessary. In this sense, the number of foreign troops 
actually in Oman understates the room Iran and Britain have 
for manoeuvre. The Shah confirmed in a November 1977 
Newsweek interview that Iran can now move six battalions 
with tanks across the Gulf in two to three hours. There is here 
a certain analogy with the French military role in Mauritania 
and the Western Sahara. The actual number of French military 
in Mauritania is only about 120, but the decisive French mili- 
tary role is given by its air force, stationed in Senegal, a quar- 
ter of an hour's flying time by jet, and less than an hour by 
transport plane. ^ Modem military techniques reduce the need 
to station forces inside the dominated country. 

PFLO 

For its part, the PFLO was forced onto the defensive by the 
massive intervention of Iranian troops in 1973-1975 and has 
had to abandon the positions it once held in the Dhofar moun- 
tains. As one official expldned: "It is not now a war of liber- 
ation or even a guerrilla war. It is a campaign of resistance. 
There are sporadic actions from time to time, and this is a 
form of resistance to the Iranian occupation. But it is not a 
consistent campaign." 

Between 300 and 500 fighters retreated across the Yemeni 
border in 1975, and there arc about 800 refugee families liv- 
ing in camps and schools organized by the Front in Democra- 
tic Yemen. In the People's Primary School and the June 9 
Intermediate School there are 500 pupils, and the Front also 
runs the Patima Ghanama hospital, a 50-bed installation 
named after an 18-year old woman guerrilla, killed in a 1973 
clash with government forces at Sadh, in eastern Dhofar. The 
Front also has a 45-minute radio program from Aden every 
evening. On a night I listened, there was a talk on how the 
Sultan is giving money to tribal leaders to win them over, a 
talk on the Omani empire in the eighteenth century, a report 
on coverage of Oman in the Libyan press, a number of poems 
and songs, and a short talk in Persian, addressed to the Iranian 
personnel stationed in Oman, explaining the aims of the 
revolutionary movement. 

The PFLO is especially insistent on the continued support 
it receives from the People's Democratic Republic of Yemen 
(PDRY). There has been no apparent let-up in this commit- 
ment, despite rumors put out by Saudi Arabia that the price pf 
diplomatic relations, established with Aden in March 1976, 
was an end to Yemeni support for the Omani revolutionaries. 
In speeches such as that of PDRY President Salem Robea AH 



to the UN General Assembly in October 1977-, the Yemenis 
have underlined their opposition to the Sultan's regime. 

Yemeni Foreign Minister Mohammad Saleh Motieh told 
me that the PDRY would open links to Oman only when all 
British and Iranian troops had withdrawn, and when an agree- 
ment between the Sultan and the PFLO had been reached. 
Indeed, far from there being a sellout, Saudi hostiUty has re- 
cently increased as a result of Yemen's stand on Oman, and its 
position on the Horn of Africa dispute. Saudi aid projects to 
PDRY have been cancelled, and there have been armed clashes 
along the Yemeni-Saudi border, the fiist since 1973. 

PFLO is now intent on developing its political struggle 
tiiroughout Oman, rather than just the military activity in 
Dhofar. It estimates that around 300 political prisoners are 
held in the Sultan's jails, some of them arrested in June 1977. 
The PFLO has maintained close relations with other sections 
of the opposition in the Gult, despite the July 1974 dissolu- 
tion of the Peoples Front for the Liberation of Oman and the 
Arab Gulf (PFLOAG), the unified Gulf political front. It is 
now working towards a new united front of groups in the 
Arabian Peninsula countries directed against the monarchs and 
sheikhs of the region. This front would include the two under- 
ground groups in Bahrain (the People's Front in Bahrain, and 
the National Liberation Front), the Kuwaiti Democrats, the 
Labor Party and the Democratic Party in Saudi Arabia, and 
the seven North Yemeni groups who last August came together 
to form a new unified National Democratic Front. Of these 
the majority are, like PFLO, former left-wing nationalists who 
radicalized in the 1960s, although there are communists in the 
North Yemeni front, and the Bahraini National Liberation 
Front is also communist. The one significant group not so far 
included in this movement is the recently-formed Saudi 
Arabian Communist Party. 

The PFLO is also continuing to try to increase its inter- 
national support. Iraq, which established diplomatic relations 
with Oman in December 1975 (following the reconciliation 
with Iran in March), still allows the Front to maintain an 
office in Baghdad and to publicize its activities there. Iraq 
does not aid the PFLO in a consistent way, and it is involved 
in substantial negotiations with other Gulf states, including 
Iran and Bahrain, on the maintenance of "Gulf security" in 
the region. The PFLO is given some diplomatic support by the 
Soviet Union. Surprisingly, despite Chinese support for the 
Shah of Iran's campaign against "subversion" in the region, 
PFLO claims it still has some low-level contact with the 
Chinese. 

The Front has a clear position on the Horn of Africa 
dispute, one distinct from Democratic Yemen's. In the past, it 
had close relations with the Eritrean movement and the Ethi- 
opian People's Revolutionary Party. PFLO officials have more 
recently visited Ethiopia and held discussions with Derg mem- 
bers. The PFLO supports the general aims of the Ethiopian 
revolution, but insists on the right of Eritrea to self-determina- 
tion, including independence. The Front believes that when 
the Derg came to power in 1974 it was not responsible for the 
policies of the previous Imperial regims, and could have solved 
Ethiopia's nationality problems, but this opportunity was 
not taken. 

The prospect which the Front now faces in Oman is one 
of protracted oi^anizationai construction. For the past year 
PFLO officials have been emphasizing the need for a three- 
fold preparation— "intellectually, politically, militarily." The 
Front has lost the military foothold it once had in southern 
Oman, but this was never, in itself, capable of giving the revo- 
lutionaries the base they need in the more important northern 
part of the country where 600,000 out of the 750,000 people 
of Oman live. Separated by 500 miles of desert and by dif- 
ferences in culture, Dhofar was an inappropriate springboard 
for extending revolution into the Omani heartlands. 



The guerrillas were able to make the advances they did in 

Dhofar because of two basic factors: the revolutionary wave In 
southern Arabia that began with the North Yemeni revolution 
of 1962 and spread into South Yemen and Dhofar; and the 
ramshackle character of the Oman! state. Both these condi- 
tions have altered: the Anglo-Iranian intervention, plus the de- 
ployment of oil revenues to strengthen the Omani state, have 
transformed the context in which PFLO operates.^ Yet if the 
old opportunities are no longer there, new and in some ways 
more promising perspectives are opening up as a result of the 
unstable condition of northern Oman. The elements of a 
future crisis of the Omani Sultanate can already be discerned 
in the present economic and social conditions. It is these which 
may provide the context for future political work. 

OIL REVENUES DECLINE 

Although Oman was the last country In the Middle East to 
start exporting oil— it began only in 1967— it now appears that 
it will be the first in which oil output will decline to negli- 
gible proportions. Bahrain has the lowest output in the region, 
and is already dependent on imports of Saudi oil, on other 
industrial activities, and on services for its prosperity. Both 
Iran and Algeria will run low on oil some time in the 1990s. 
But in Oman the crisis is already coming; after less than a 
decade and a half of substantial oil output the country will 
have to face the problems of a post-oil development. 

Oil output reached its peak of 365,000 barrets a day in 
1976, and is expected to fall to 290,000 barrels in 1978, and 
to 212,000 in 1981. Beyond then, oil company officials are 
not prepared to predict. Oil revenues, which now make up 
over 90 percent of the state's revenue, rose from Omani Rials 
(OR) 20.6 million In 1970, to OR 91.7 million in 1973, and to 
OR 454.7 million in 1976. But since 1975, with continuing 
overspending, Oman is running a budget deficit which rose to 
an estimated OR 56 million In 1977.^ To meet this problem, 
the state is allegedly taking three initiatives : trying to find new 
oil sources; getting more development aid from other oil states; 
and trying to develop the non-oil sectors of the economy. It 
is, of course, the last which poses the greatest difficulties but 
which is also the most essential. 

Until now oil output has been concentrated in nine fields 
in the desert area of northern Oman. But output here has 
peaked, and* Shell Oil Company engineers are trying to remedy 
the situation by secondary recovery, involving the pumping of 
water and gas into the oil deposits. This northern Omani out- 
put is in the hands of Petroleum Development Oman Ltd. 
(PDO), a subsidiary of the old Iraq Petroleum Company. The 
Omani government has a 60 percent share. Shell 34 percent, 
Compagnie Francaise des Petroles 4 percent, and the Gulbenkian 
interests 2 percent, A number of other companies have been 
granted concessions in the country, including the German firm 
Deminex, the French Elf-Erap, the Italian Agip, and the U.S. 
firm Quintana. 

So far the only new wells discovered are Dhofar, where 
PDO has begun work at two new fields, Amal and Marraul, in 
the desert northeast of Salalah, the provincial capital. Output 
is scheduled to reach a maximum level of 15,000 barrels per 
day by 1979, but a new 60,000 b/d pipeline is being buit to 
the Dhofari coast in the hope that more fields will be found. 
Agip and Deminex are exploring in the western and south- 
western parts of Dhofar, using British Petroleum as the operat- 
ing company. So far they have found nothing. The trouble 
with this oil from Dhofar is that the cost of producing it will 
be extremely high— around $10 per barrel. Moreover, output is 
so far of a relatively low level and will go only a small way to 
compensate for the fall in production in the much more plenti-' 
ful northern fields. 

Given the shortfall In oil output, the Omani government 
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has begun U> borrow heavily from other oil states as part of its 
development program. Grants from abroad have risen from an 
estimated OR 8.3 million in 1974 to OR 144 million in 1977, 
while loans ran at OR 77 million in 1977. These capital inflows 
now make up over 20 percent of total government receipts— a 
situation unique in a Middle East oil producing state. The chief 
donors to Oman are Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Abu Dhabi. 
Saudi Arabia gave the first big loan of $100 million in 1975 
and is now providing a substantial amount of state-to-state 
financing. This includes a $100 million loan for aid in develop- 
ing copper mining, a $95 million loan for developing Dhofar 
and $250 million in grant aid, mostly for defense. Kuwaiti 
financing, public and private, is involved in developing briclc 
and cement factories. This increased foreign money inflow has 
helped to alleviate Oman's current budget problems, but it has 
inevitably led to an increased dependence on foreign funds and 
the problem of debt reservicing faced by most non-oil develop- 
ing countries. In 1977 debt servicing and loan repayment rose 
by 300 percent to OR 93 million— equal to over two-thir(te of 
all the foreign finance flowing into the country. 

The only way for Oman to avoid its problems in the long 
term is to develop other areas of the economy. Despite official 
statements, the record so far has been one of failure. The con- 
struction boom collapsed after 1974, and it is now reckoned 
that up to 30 percent of the new housing in and around the 
capital of Muscat is lying empty. Banks are no longer interested 
in lending money for property development. 

So far, industrial projects are few. Only one factory has 
opened in seven years— a flour mill in Matrah. A cement 
factory is planned with an output of around one million tons 
a year, 500,000 tons of it for export to Kuwait. This year a 
new gas pipeline from the interior fields to the capital will be 
opened, after construction by Snamprogetti, an Italian firm. 
Some of this gas will be used for a copper smelting project at 
Sohar, which is being set up with a 75 percent government 
share and the rest owned by two North American companies. 
With estimated reserves of 17 million tons, Oman should be 
exporting around 20,000 tons of copper by 1980. 

But the only real hope for Omani economic development 
lies in agriculture and fishing, two areas until now neglected. 
Statistics suggest that agricultural output has been rising at 
less than three percent since 1970— barely keeping pace with 
the population increase and in no way adequate to meeting 
the demand as incomes rise. Food demand in Oman is probably 
rising at over 10 percent annually, and food makes up 12 per- 
cent of all imports. 

ECONOMIC DISASTER 

The neglect of agriculture can be seen from the fact that while 
it employs around 70 percent of the active labor force, it pro- 
vides only 2.5 percent of the GNP. The government is now try- 
ing to boost agricultural incomes and investment to help de- 
velop the countryside. Over half of the OR 26.6 million 
scheduled for agriculture under the current 1976-1980 plan is 
going to irrigation and water projects, and some commercial 
agriculture is beginning to emerge. But the first seven years of 
"modernization" have seriously depleted Oman's scarce water 
resources, and may have damaged them irrevocably, while a 
prestige desalination plant has been built, providing water at 
five times the necessary cost. 

Fishing is an area where considerable expansion is pos- 
sible, but little progress has been made despite the presence 
in Oman since 1971 of the US fishing firm Mardela. Sardine 
output, for example, could rise from 40,000 tons to 600,000 
tons per year; and there are believed to be 48 types of edible 
fish off the Oman coast. A program of mechanization is now 
underway, with new trawlers and outboard motors being in- 
troduced to fisherman who have always relied on their small 
oar-powered huris. 
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Oman has certainly been transformed from the isolated 
and totally undeveloped conditions of ten years ago. It now 
has a modem communications system and far more schools 
and medical centers. The PFLO too realizes these changes. As 
one Front official put it: "Dhofar today is not the same place 
it was when we began our revolution. It is not even the same 
place it was three or four years ago. And we must take this 
into account." Nowhere has this modernization been clearer 
than in the armed forces, which have gone from 2,500 in 1970 
to 15,000 in 1977, with an even greater qualitative rise in 
terms of weaponry, organization and experience. 

On the other hand, this economic change has been a dis- 
aster for the Omani people. It has wasted the short-Jived op- 
portunity which oil provided. Virtually nothing has been done 
to prepare Oman for the day when oil runs out, and the country 
has been saddled with debts and a new grasping ruling class 
that has profiteered from the oil boom. Moreover, the decline 
of agriculture has been compounded by the misallocation of 
development monies: 80 percent of the post-1970 investment 
has been in the Muscat-Matrah area. There has been a spectacu- 
lar increase in income inequality, with the majority of Omanis 
receiving only a small share of the new wealth. 

Labor has also become a substantial problem. There is an 
estimated total labor force of 132,000, of whom no less than 
65,000 are foreign employees. Apart from the several thousand 
British, the majority are impoverished immigrants from Pakis- 
tan and India. This pattern of employment is associated with 
two problems. First, the regime has encouraged the Import of 
labor rather than the use and training of Omanis in order to 
maintain a working class that is politically manageable. A fur- 
ther lost opportunity has been the failure to give Omanis new 
skills through maximum self-reliant use of local labor. Half the 
civil service is still illiterate. Secondly, the import of labor has 
been accompanied by substantial abuses. Recent reports in the 
Indian press exposed the brutal treatment of Indian workers 
by Cypriot contractors, the unsanitary housing conditions and 
lack of proper pay. In another case 2,500 Indians were re- 
ported held in a concentration camp near Muscat after being 
brought to Oman by fraudulent promises of a job. 

Large amounts of money have been wasted on prestige 
projects— the Sultan's five palaces, the international airport 
at Sib, color television, a huge police stadium used for parades 
on the Sultan's birthday. Above all, up to 50 percent of ex- 
penditure is for "defense"— for maintaining the key state in- 
stitutions of army and police and for purchasing expensive 
equipment from abroad. A new air defense system purchase(f 
from Britain is now being installed. The most damning critique 
of the regime's economic and governmental system is that of 
John Townsend, economic adviser to the Sultan between 1972 
and 1975. In his recent study, Townsend writes that there is 
"no control other than the will of an Impulsive man and the 
deviousness of one or two ministers with self-interest at heart. "^ 
As Townsend documents, the Omani state Is dominated by the 
Sultan himself, who has no coherent economic policy, and a 
clique of advisers and relatives. 

Within a few years the Omani regime will be in serious 
trouble. It has only one option: to become increasingly de- 
pendent on foreign support— on the Saudis who can provide 
money but no troops, and on Iran which can provide the 
troops but is reluctant and increasingly unable to provide 
money. The country will come to resemble North Yemen, a 
poor Arabian state with a neglected agriculture and dominated 
by the oil-producing regimes. After the decade of counter- 
revotutionaiy stabilization that began in 1970, Oman will be 
entering a new period in which there will be renewed need for 
revolutionary activity. In this perspective, the PFLO and otheip 
in Oman hostile to the Sultan will have definite political op- 
portunities, distinct from, but in their own way comparable to, 
those which produced eariier popular resistance. 



While it is too early and there is too little information to 
make accurate predictions, it is possible to state in outline 
what the two most likely forms of political conflict are going 
to be. On the one hand, there is bound to be a growing disaf- 
fection within the state which has been held together by oil 
revenues and the easy prosperity they bring. The civil servants, 
merchants, royal relatives and returning graduates now 
working with Sultan Qabus will be less likely to do so once the 
oil revenues have started falling. Similarly the tribes of the nor- 
thern interior, and those that have gone over to Qabus in 
Dhofar, will remain loyal only so long as they judge him to be 
economically and politically strong. The decomposition of 
the hastily "modernized" and hastily assembled state is there- 
fore a probable consequence of the economic course Oman is 
taking. 

On the other hand, popular resentment is likely to be 
fanned by the decline in prosperity and by the realization that 
the oil revenues were squandered by Qabus and his ministers. 
While opposition to the Sultan was to some extent outpaced 
by the rapid changes following the 1970 coup, and while 
Qabus could obviously use a part of his money to win popular 
support, this reprieve may well be coming to an end. There is, 
of course, a large gap between a potentially revolutionary situ- 
ation where the mass of the population want to overthrow the 



existing regime and a situation where they are organized and 
actually able to do so. Hence, while the objective conditions 
for the destruction of the Sultanic regime appear to be matur- 
ing again, the emergence of political organizations capable of 
taking this opportunity in Oman remains to be seen. 



Footnotes 

^During his visit to Washington in January 1976 Sultan Qabus "of lured" 
Ford and Kissinger the use of Masiruh air base after the British pulled 
out. Although the offer was formalls' refused, US espionage planes 
hav« used the base for refueling. 

''Ashworth was "Information Officer" at the British headquarters dur- 
ing the guerrilla struggle in South Yemen (1963-1967) and was later 
head of the propaganda operation directed against China from Hong 
KoQg, specialising in putting out fake anti-communist stories on an 
unattributable basis (1968-1972). 

■^Le Monde. February 14, 1978, 

■^1 have attempted to produce a longer analysis of the changing balance 
o( forces in Ohofar in my Mercenaries and Counter-Insurgency in the 
Gulf, Russell Press, Nottingham, 1977, 95 p., an earlier and shorter 
version of which appeared in Culf Studies no. 1. 

^This economic analysis is based on the Financial Timet supplement on 
Oman, November 17, 1977. 

Oman, The Mofein^ of a Modem State, published by (London: Croom 
Helm, 1977), p. 151. This Is a fascinating book, fuU of new and illum- 
inating material on Oman since 1970. 
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Five persons died as a result of Jordanian police and army 
actions against demonstrators in Amman during March 20-24, 
1978. Israel had just sent its army and air force into South 
Lebanon, and the popular response in Jordan protested both 
the Israeli aggression and Arab inactivity. 

At the Jordan University campus on the northern edge 
of Amman, 300 students organized to go to South Lebanon 
to resist the Israeli invasion. The 300, five Jordanians and the 
rest Palestinians, planned to leave incognito for fear of reprisals 
by the Jordanian authorities. They obtained permission to 
leave from University President Ishaq Al-Farhan, but on March 
24 when the first 140 arrived at the Jordan-Syria border the 
Jordanian authorities prevented them from leaving. Two of the 
student volunteers were taken to the General Intelligence 
Headquarters (Mukhabarat), but were later released at the 
University President's request. The release was highly unusual 
as King Hu^ein peisonnally directs the General Intelligence. 
President Al-Farhan resigned his post on April 7. 

When the student volunteers were prevented from crossing 
the border, 1,000 student supporters remained at the University 
that night and declared a strike. Police arrived at a building 
occupied by the strikers and ordered them to leave, but they 
refused. The potential confrontation was defused by a pro- 
fessor who arranged for municipal bus transportation to take 
the students home. 

At Yarmouk University in Irbid, 50 students were jailed 
at H-4, an army base near the Iraq Petroleum Company pipe- 
line. As of March 31, the students were still being detained. 



In the town of Irbid, in northern Jordan, there were anti- 
Isnteli demonstrations and protests against the Arab silence. 

In three separate areas of Amman, protests against the 
Jordanian government and the Israeli aggression were sup- 
pressed by the police. On Jebal El-Nasr, the largely Palestinian 
community demonstrated on March 23. On Ray Nazzal, 
protesting students from the Boys' Secondary School were 
dispersed by police. On Jebal Al-Taj, at the predominantly 
Jordanian Boys' Secondary School, police attacked a demon- 
stration within the school grounds, injuring many students 
and the school's headmaster. A math teacher, Saleh All Mah- 
siri, died as a result of police-inflicted wounds. 

For the firet time in years, Palestinians living in refugee 
camps turned out in massive demonstrations. At Schneller 
Camp, just north of Amman, after three days of demon- 
strations, the Jordanian army intervened, killing a child. 
The army also entered Baq'a Camp, north of Amman, the 
second largest camp in Jordan with 100,000 residents. Camp 
residents demonstrated for three days and attacked the Baq'a 
police station. Two demonstrators, Am in Mashuhi and Maim 
Khalid, were killed by the army. 

Wahdat Camp, south of Amman, is the largest in Jordan 
with 180,000 inhabitants. From 1967 to late 1970, Wahdat 
was the site of the "Palestinian Republic," but during the 
"Black September" of 1970, the Jordanian army killed numer- 
ous residents and damaged over 200 homes in the camp. A 
funeral procession for Jihad Hamo in Wahdat Camp served as 
a catalyst for two days of demonstrations. The body of Hamo, 
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a military leader of the PFLP, was biou^t back from South 

Lebanon, where he had been killed in the Israeli invasion. 
During the police's attempt to suppress the funeral procession 
and protests, Suleiman Mohammad Al-Banna was mortally 
wounded and many others were injured. 

These spontaneous popular responses clearly show that 
the repressive machinery of the Itoshemite regime has failed 
to break the political will of both the Jordanians and the 
Palestinians in Jordan. 



Jean Harris 
April 1978 
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Labor on the Move 



1. C^ribtw^n Migralton: Conlnci Ljbor in U.S. Agri- 
CEiUure (No^-Oec 77). The role of JimiiJtan ami 
F^uerio Rican migr^ni larm worfcerv In ihe U.S. and \he 
government conirict labor programs that bring ihem 
here, ($3) 

2. Power SlruRglf: Labor and ImpertalUm kn Mexicu's 
Electrical IndiiUry (Sipl-Oct 77). li)tplor« one of the 
main causes of Mexican immigralion lo Ihe U.S. - the 
iron grip of U.S. Lrjninntlonils over Mcxkjn industry 
and the e>Lploiulion o( Mexitin workej"^. ((2) 

X Boss & Bureaucrat: Managing Labor's Disconiem 
(MsV'lunc 77), Oe^cnbes the State's legal apparatus 
and capilil's "Ubor-rnindsemeni" instUulions jnd 
their relationship with U.S, trade unions,, (^ I J5) 

A. Electronics: Tht Global Industry (April 77). A 
study of thi$ runaway industry that sels Ihe conieKt 
For answering questions IJItc: Why do shops runaway? 
Why are foreign workers not the enemy of U.S. 
workers? (SI. 25) 

5. Capital's Fli^t; The Apparel Industry Moves 
South {March 77). A case study ol capital's mobility 
and its effect on U.S. workers' lives, their working 
condiiiom, wages and iheir ability to organize. (i1.25 

second printing) 

6. U.S. Unions in Puerto Rico 1[Miy-|unt 76). A 
historicaC and current examination of how the AFL 
and Teamsters have promoted "business unionism" to 
facilitate U.S. Inve^tmenis, and Puerto Rico's workers' 
response. (iK25) 

7. Chase's Rocky Road (April 76). A collection of 
articles about the Chase Manhattan Bank, including 
the bank's mitnagemcnt of pension funds, and the 
changing nature of Ihe workforce and the prospects 
for organising bank clerical workers. t-(1-25) 

S. Hit iniS Run: Runaway Shops On the Mexican 
Border (fulvAug 75). An in-depth sludy describing 
(he effects artd implicaiions of runaway shops on 
Mexican workers in garments and electronics (95% 
women) and the U.S. workiniR; class. (M.25 - third 
printing) 

9. Smoutdefing Conflict: Dominican Republic, t965^ 
1975 {April 75). Written IQ years after the U.S. 
invasion, this report details U.S. investments and takes 
1 look at "irade union imperialism* on the tsUnd^ 
(tl.25l 

10. Argentina: AIFLD Losing Its Grip [Nov 74). 
Details U.S. attempts to subvert militant trade unions 
in Argentina after Peron's return; particularly relevant 
in light of the mililiry junta's repression of ttidc 
unions, ($1.25) 
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People in the US and around 
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gles to survive — economically, 
politically, and culturally. 
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ERITREA! 

The Eritrean people are struggling against hunger, 
disease and cold. These courageous people are 
struggling to transform the present colonial terror 
and inhuman life into that of a free and decent 
life, with hope and bright future ahead. But, they 
need your help. 

They need: 

• Food for the hungry 

• Medicine and medical equipment to check and 
eliminate disease 

• Clothing and tents to sheher the displaced from 
heat, cold wind and rain 

• School materials to educate and wipe out 
ignorance 

• Agricultural tools and seeds to enable the 
people to produce for themselves 

• Veterinary medicine and equipment to eliminate 
animal diseases so that animal life may continue 

Cash or check contributions would also be appre- 
ciated for easy handling and expediency. 

Please send your contributions to: 

ERITREAN RELIEF COMMITTEE 

P.O.Box 1180 

New York, N.Y. 10017 

All donations are tax deductible 
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MANUSCRIPTS SOLICITED ON HUNGER 

ME RIP has begun a major project on the sources and consequences of hunger and malnutrition in the 
Middle East. A number of articles will be published on this topic in ME RIP Reports over the next two 
years. The Editorial Committee solicits articles, reviews and other relevant manuscripts. Some specific 
foci of the project are: 

• History of agriculture in the Middle East 

• Political economy of agriculture and food consumption in the contemporary Middle East 

• Politics of land reform and development strategies 

• United States influence on the Middle East food supply 

• ■ Middle East in the world hunger crisis 

• Population control and scientific medicine as palliatives to the regional hunger crisis 
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RESPONSE. 



DearMERIP, 

This is a brief note prompted by your Horn of Africa 
issue {MERJP Reports no. 62). It is intended more to open 
certain questions and to express some disquiet, than to pro- 
vide definite answers. Above all, it is written as a contribu- 
tion to the debate on events in the Horn— a debate that will 
continue at least as long as the present conflicts there, and 
probably longer. 

I have been in Ethiopia twice in recent months, first in 
December 1977 and then in February of this year. Prior to 
my first trip to Addis Abbaba, I was in Aden for some weeks. 
Tlierefore, I had the occasion to talk with a wide range of 
people from, and involved in the affairs of, the region: Ethiopian 
government officials and diplomats; representatives of Demo- 
cratic Yemen, Somalia, Russia and Cuba; and officials of both 
the Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF) and the Eritrean Peoples 
Liberation Front (EPLF) who, contrary to many reports, re- 
tain offices in Aden. In addition, in Europe I have had debates 
with a considerable number of supporters of the Ethiopian 
Peoples Revolutionary Party (EPRP). 

I am certainly not persuaded of all that the government 
in Ethiopia claims. I do not condone the campaign of "red 
terror" waged by the Derg and its supporters. And I do not 
endorse the idea that the Eritrean movement has been talcen 
over by "counter-revolutionaries," although the 'Marxist' 
character of either Eritrean group has probably been over- 
stated. Whilst I think that the optimal solution to the Eritrean 
question would be a federal one within a unified Ethiopia, I 
also think that the popular democratic character of the Eri- 
trean movement, as well as history, make it necessary that the 
Eritrean people be given the right to a separate state if they so 
wish. 

However, I am unconvinced by the predominant trend of 
left coverage of the Horn of Africa dispute. I think it does not 
take into account a number of major factors, and David Laitin's 
article on Somalia in MERIP Reports reproduced some of 
these distortions. A recent article by Gerard CSialiand in Foreign 
Policy ("The Horn of Africa's Dilemma," No. 30, Spring 
1978) ^so seems to me to reinforce this kind of misconcep- 
tion, despite the many true and interesting points it makes. 
The remarks that follow take Laitin and Chaliand's articles as 
symptomatic of a more general school of left writing on the 
Horn, and are designed to pose the elements of a different 
view. 

The Somali State. No one acquainted with the area denies that 
since 1969 the Somali military regime has introduced many 
reforms, has benefitted the people, and has created an honest 
and efficient state compared to the standards of the previous 
regime. It is indeed one of the tragedies of the recent Ogaden 
campaign that the Siad Barre government has risked its previous 
eight years of achievement. But beyond this positive assess- 
ment, there is a tendency on the left to paint a rosy picture of 
the Somali regime which is at variance with reality. 

Laitin (p. 11) refers to Somalia as "a truly classless society," 
and Chaliand (p. 121) describes the regime as "more populist" 
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than Ethiopia's. Nowhere SK the real class forces in Somalia 

identified. It is nonsense to present Somalia as classless and 
evasive to call it populist. In fact, there is a flourishing hour- 
geosie in Somalia. The main export, livestock, is controlled 
by private merchants, and Laitin admits (p. 13) that the civil 
service "still lives well." The bourgeoisie, whether in the pri- 
vate or state sectors, has enriched itself with the hundreds of 
millions of Saudi dollars which have recently flowed into the 
country. By contrast, strikes are illegal in socialist Somalia. 

On foreign policy, Laitin tells us (p. 16) that "Somalia 
concurrently became an active and vociferous identifier with 
the 'third world'." This is a bit simplified; while Somalia did 
turn to the Soviet Union for arms when the West refused to 
help in 1963, it tried not to antagonize the conservative Arab 
countries. One small detail worth remembering is that despite 
direct appeals to him, Siad Barre prevented the Peoples Front 
for the Liberation of Oman (PFLO) from carrying out infor- 
mation activities and organizing work in Somalia. In 1975, 
Somalia invited Saudi financing and offered to oust the 
Russians. It was Saudi Arabia and the USA which delayed this 
development for two years. Inside Somalia, the continuing and 
unchallenged supremacy of Islam, in its conservative social 
form,* has influenced the Saudi connection, as well as, in a 
different way, the Somali entry to the Arab League in 1974. 
This latter action was a blatant attempt to build ties with the 
reactionary' Arab states, postulated on the totally false premise 
that the Somalis are Arabs. 

On the C^aden question, there seems to be an amazing 
reluctance to admit what occurred: the Somali regular army 
invaded Ethiopia. Just that. Chaliand (p. 122), like others, 
talks of the "offensive launched by the Western Somali Libera- 
tion Front" as if the WSLF had taken the intiative or done the 
main fighting. While the WSLF is no doubt independent to 
some degree of the Mogadiscio regime, it cannot act without 
the latter's support. The main military operations were con- 
ducted by the Somali army. There is no more truth in 
Chaliand's version than In claiming, for example, that the 
Chinese military who entered Korea in 1951 were simply 
"volunteers." While Chaliand (p. 121) says that Somali claims 
are "justified," there is no avoiding the issue that the invasion 
of Ogaden was a counter-revolutionary venture, because it 
strengthened the nationalist current inside Ethiopia, thus 
making any negotiated settlement of the Eritrean question 
more difficult. In addition, by posing a direct military threat 
to Ethiopia, the Ogaden invasion strengthened the hand of the 
military in Ethiopia, thus undermining those civilian forces 
working for a return to civilian rule, or at least a shift of some 
power to civilian institutions. The Somali regime calls itself 
socialist, yet no socialist can support the settlement of border 
disputes by force, let alone the kind of treacherous stab in the 
back which Siad Barre and his regime delivered to the strug- 
gling Ethiopian revolution. Even the EPRP condemns the 
Somali invasion. It is further to Barre's discredit that he took 
this initiative only after receiving assurances from Washington 
that the West would support him. The West was hoping that 
the invasion would topple the Derg and enable a new pro- 



imperialist regime to emerge in Etbiopia. As It happened, 

Washington reneged on its commitments, but the damage had 
been done. A year later, the situation is baclc to square one, 
with the exception that tens of thousands of people are dead, 
wounded and uprooted, and the flames of national enmity are 
fiercer than ever. 

The Ethiopian Regime. Most left discussion of the Horn shirks 
the most fundamental fact that a revolution has occurred in 
Ethiopia, and that is is continuing despite the immense dif- 
ficulties it faces. The old ruling class has been swept away and 
its property expropriated by a popular upsurge unlike any seen 
before in Africa, with the possible exception of Algeria. 
Taking Chaliand's comparison of the two regime, I would say 
Uiat it is incontestable that the advance towards socialism and 
the destruction of the old ruling class has gone much further 
in Ethiopia than in Somalia. In this sense, there has been a 
revolution in Ethiopia and none in Somalia. Chaliand (pp. 117- 
119) avoids this point, confusing the Derg's coup with the 
wider revolutionary process. Moreover, he is rather misleading 
when he says (p. 119) that "the Derg has weakened the 
Ethiopian economy." In fact, 90 percent of the Ethiopian 
population lives in the countryside, and the effect of the land 
reform, combined with improvements in transport and three 
years of good harvest, has been to raise the income of the 
rural population. The chaotic character of the post-1974 
Ethiopian government, plus the wars, have certainly led to 
economic problems, but the underlying trend has been positive. 

The overwhelming impression one gets fi-om visiting 
Addis Abbaba is that— despite the red terror, the counter- 
revolutionary threat, and the separate threat from the far-left 
EPRP— a substantial body of civilian militants, allied to some 
military officials, are trying to continue the revolutionary 
process and to establish a socialist regime in Ethiopia. The 
outcome of this venture is by no means decided, but the 
chances of such a socialist victory have been made even worse 
by the Somali Invasion and the EPRP's sectarian campaign of 
assassination against government officials and supporters. The 
prevalent left characterization of the Ethiopian regime— one 
which ignores the revolution that has occurred or sees the 
state as "fascist" or "counter-revolutionary"— therefore ob- 
scures the most Important feature of the whole revolutionary 
panorama in the Horn. 

This naive anti-Ethiopian stance tuns the lisk of en- 
dorsing a pro-imperialist position, one that is inadvertently 
clear from the final sentences of Challand's article. Whether 
written by Chaliand or added by the editors of Foreign Policy, 
these amount to explicit support for the most counter-revolu- 
tionary forces in the region. "It would be unwise for the 
United States openly to support the enemies of pro-Soviet 
Ethiopia . . . Regional allies, such as Iran and Saudi Arabia, 
should l>e left to handle the situation in the Horn. The con- 
flict is not ideological but above all strategic and military.'* 
(p. 131) It is surprising to find a writer, who is a Marxist with 
a substantial an ti -imperialist reputation, offering advice to US 
imperialism on action in a part of the third world and encour- 
aging the intervention of the two most reactionary countries 
in the area. Whilst it is legitimate and indeed good for Chaliand 
to get his views published in a magazine like Foreign Policy, it 
Is surely imprudent for him to use this opportunity to sugjest 
to Washington how best to proceed.* Moreover, it is quite un- 
justified for him to claim that the conflict is "not ideological." 
for this denies the primary role played by the class forces at 
work in Ethiopia, Eritrea and Somalia. Not only is this untrue- 
after all, the explosion of the Ethiopian revolution since 1974 
led to the present crisis— but it also encourages the Brzezinski 
view that sees the Horn uniquely in terms of US-Soiaet rela- 
tions ("linkage") and denies the speciScity of the local forces 
involved. 



To conclude: I am by no meaiK sure what will result from 
the present developments in the Horn, and I do not want to 
su institute a simple "pro-Ethiopian" position for the "anti- 
Ethiopian" one prevalent on the left. But there are more 
questions involved than the latter position normally admits, 
and I hope this letter serves to draw attention to a few of 
these. 

Fraternally, 

Fred Halliday 

April 1978 



* Despite some social refonns affecting womea, cUterodectomy con- 
tinues unchallenged. 

♦The purpose of Foreign Policy, like t(s cotmteipart Foreign Affairs, 
is to debate how best to defend the intemational interests of the US 
state. The diffeience, as one British columnist working in New York 
put it, is that "Foreign Affairs Is tor warmongers on the way out. 
Foreign Policy for warmongers on the way up." 
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^Between 1966 Bitd 1970, the number of tioctors in the private iectoT 

Increased from l&.OOO to 24.000. 
^This is only hearsay intotmation that 1 cannot vouch for. 

^^M. Benachenchou, "Pioblcmes sociologiques de I'autogestion agricole 
en Mltidja." These de 3e cycle. University of Bordeaux, 1969, p. 183. 

l^The private French banlts in Algeria were not interested in providing 
agricultural credit even during the heyday of the colonial period, 
since the profitability of Algerian agriculture was so low. See P. Emest- 
Plcard, La monnaie et le credit en Algerte depuis 1B30 (Alger/Paris: 
Carbonel. Plon. 1930), 

^*A preliminary survey had given an estimate of about 1,660,000 hec- 
tares that could be expropriated. The reason for the difference be- 
tween this (igute and the actual amount expropriated Is not entirely 
clear. Evidently some large or absentee property has escaped expro- 
priation. Expropriation must in fact be initiated by local Municipal 
Councils in which the rural bourgeoisie Is strongly represented and 
which are therefore often not very enthusiastic about the Agrarian 
Revolution. On the other hand, many large farms are the undivided 
property of a number of heirs, none of whom may surpass the maxi- 
mum property Hjnit. 

-'^^About fifty of these villages have been completed and opened as of 
mid-1977. 

l^Raffinot and Jacquemot, p. 317. 

l^J.C. Martens, Le modele aleerten de developpement (Alger: SNED. 
1973), p. 191. 

l^In addition to tow pay, agricultural workers are often not employed 
year-round, 

l^See A. Montjauze, Les exigencea et let penpectlvet <tu developpement 
ttgricole de I'Algerie (Alger, 1960). 

l^Thc regime does not intend to eliminate this bourgeoisie. Private 
enterprise in commerce and light Industry will to some degree be 
maintained. According to the National Charier (197.6), the control 
over capital should, however, not confer social and political power. 



l^The new constitution of 1976 has restored a limited parliamentary 
system Ln Algeria. No opposition parties are allowed, but local or 
regional party organizations are expected to put up at least two rival 
candidates for every seat. Though all of these candidates are mem- 
bers of the National Liberation Front, some of them from the right 
wing of the party are actually opposed to government policy. So the 
regime roust recruit voters who wiU support candidates favoring 
government policy. The restoration of a parliamentary regime was 
necesssjry to recruit new members to the country's political class 
that bad been a rather closed and (because of interna! confhcts) 
steadily diminishing group since 196S. On the other hand, the regime 
has used the opportuiuty to "promote" some of the less competent 
members of the establishment away to honorable but uninQuenUal 
parliamentary posts. 

^''president Boumedienne is rather strongly opposed to any kind of 
personality cult, but In the absence of a strong and active party or- 
ganization his person becomes more and more the central focus of 
political loyalty or opposition. 

2lThe un-peasantUke character of a large part of Algeria's rural popu- 
lation has been emphasized by several authors, including A. Say ad 
and P. Bourdieu, La deractnement (Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1964), 
M. Comation, Le' regroupementa de la decolonization en Algerie 
(Paris: Editions Ouvrieres, 1967), and A. Zghal, "La participation de 
la paysaonerie maghrebine a la construction nationale." Revue 
Tunisienne de Sciences Socioles, 7(22), pp. 125-161 and also by 
Zghal, "Pourquoi ta re forme agraire ne mobilise pas )es pay sans 
maghrebins?" Annuoirc de I'AfriQue du Nord, 1975, 

^^The unorthodox religious brotherhoods and local holy men who con- 
stituted the focus of rural folk reliEion were in fact favored by the 
French colonial regime, which hoped that they would keep the 
peasants passive in spite of their poverty. Today, the conservative 
rural bourgeoisie dominates the rellgiaus brotherhoods and has used 
this channel to put pressure on small peasants and landless agricul- 
tural workers not to volunteer for the Agrarian Revolution. In 1976. 
President Boumedienne publicly attacked the conservative brother- 
hoods. 

23see also the article by T, Smith, "The Political and Economic Ambi- 
tions of Algerian Land Reform," Middle East Jottmti 29(3), pp. 
269-278. 
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